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TH0U(«H  very  simple,  the  story  is  fiill 
of  a  profoundly  hiiiuan  jls  well  ms  re 
ligiuus  interest.  It  ileserves  a  place 
in  every  Siinday-sc*h<H>l  library,  though 
intendwi  for  and  deseivinir  a  wider  ;is*>. 
— llie  Outlook. 

The  author  ha.s  a  facile  jH-n  and  a  know  1- 
edge  of  the  elements  entering  into  good 
story  telling.  These,  coupled  with  a  mar 
velously  interesting  theme,  make  a  story 
which  holds  the  readers  attention  to  th« 
close. — The  I'Ye^ibyterian. 

It  is  a  Work  of  love  aiivl  <  harity,  in  liehalf 
of  the  Mc.\il  Mis.sion  in  France,  and  is  a 
Ijetnitiful  way  of  doing  g<K»<i  The  story  is 
a  ple.H.sant  one  and  Is  made  tlie  m*‘ans  of 
bringing  out  the  useful  work  of  the  tsiat 
by  which  the  McAll  Mission  carries  a  jaire 
(ilos[)el  on  the  rivers  and  canals  of  Iranc**. 
Kvery  reader  of  theUiok  will  helji  on  the 
excel'h'tit  work  of  the  McAll  .Mission. —  Thr 
Obser^'er. 

Mrs.  laiui.se  Seymotir  Houghton,  of  the 
Evangi'list,  New  York,  has  written  most 
attrai-tively  of  the  Mc.Ml  Mission  in  Paris. 
She  has  recently  published  a  charming 
tiook  in  Blory  form.  The  Silent  Highway, 
which  give.s  an  account  of  the  v  (.irk  lone 
on  th*>  missiiu)  lioat.s  used  or.  the  rivers 
of  F'rtmce. — Central  Ib-esbyterian.  Rich 
nion<l,  Va. 

We  have  never  sei’n  the  plan  of  salvatinn 
more  simply  and  tellingly  jiresented  than 
it  is  here,  sometimes  to  I'tti**  children  and 
again  to  older  {stople. — Christian  Observer. 


.■V  charming  narrative  of  gospel  work 
among  thejicasants  and  artisans  of  France. 
Not  since  ajiostolic  days  has  just  such  a 
work  been  done.  It  is  long  since  we 
have  read  any  work  so  exalting  the  Bible 
JUS  “the  |K>wer  of  God  unto  salvation.” 
■As  the  incidents  are  all  from  real  life,  it 
might  be  well  for  those  who  insist  that 
“there  is  no  drunkenness  in  France”  to 
read  what  (jne  sees  who  goes  freely  among 
the  working  i>eo|ile.  The  little  book  is 
valuable  for  the  family  table  and  invalu 
able  for  the  Sunday  .scIukiI  library.  —  The 
In  ferior. 

An  interesting  story  charmingly  told. 

.  .  We  liofHi  this  iHMik  will  lie  widely 

read  and  ttiat  many  may  lie  sulliciently 
interesteil  to  send  a  donation  to  tin*  .Amer¬ 
ican  McAll  .-A.ssoi.datioii,  1017  t'lie.stnut 
street,  Philadelphia. — Ri  viei.'  of  Missions. 

Didightful  pi('ture.s  of  child  life,  the 
work  of  the  missionary  lioat.  and  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  some  i  \  pical  conversiiins  ihe.se 
latter  all  true  to  the  facts  m  each  insiance 
—and  descriiitions  invoU ing  the  dilficulty 
and  jHU'ple.xity  attending  the  work,  helji  to 
kee]i  up  the  reader's  interest  in  the  book 
from  oiiening  to  tinish.  -We.stern  Christian 
AUfucate. 

Tlie  fairimss  with  which  the  Boman  Ca¬ 
tholic  situation  in  rural  Fraiu'e  is  stated 
adds  great  value  to  this  unpretending  work, 
ludeeil,  a  more  filea.sing  Isiok  for  a  varied 
circle  of  readers  it  will  lie  hard  to  tind. 
— The  Chrisibin  A'h^oeate. 
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The  Kingdom 


„  ...  The  movement  for 

The  Eyangehcal  Federation,  so 

Council  or  Italy  .  n  •  c  ..i  j  j 

^  notable  in  Scotland  and 

still  more  successful  in  Australia,  has 

also  taken  effect  in  Italy.  People  not 
yet  old  can  remember  when  aggressive 
work  was  undertaken  by  Protestants  in 
Italy  only  at  very  real  risk;  now  there 
are  no  fewer  than  six  denominations 

federated  in  what  is  called  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Council  of  Italy.  The  union  was 
effected  last  June  by  M.  Prochet,  the 
leader  in  the  Waldensian  Church.  It  .s 
administered  by  delegates  from  the  Wal¬ 
densian,  the  Evangelical  Italian,  the 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churches,  the  American-Ital- . 
ian  and  Anglo-Italian  Baptist  Missions. 
With  these  six  denominational  bodies  are 
federated,  with  membership  in  the  gov¬ 
erning  body,  the  Italian  branches  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and 
National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  the 
Italian  PublicatioiT  Society  and  National 
Sunday  School  Committee.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Catholic  Reformed  Church,  the 
Evangelical  Mission  in  Spezia  and  the 
Salvation  Army  will  join  the  federation, 
which  relieves  Italian  Protestantism  of 
a  serious  disadvantage — the  multiplicity 
of  active  agencies. 


The  Importance 
of  Union 


The  disadvantage  of  de- 
nominationalism  and  the 
importance  of  federa¬ 
tion  are  peculiarly  great  in  Italy  because 
of  the  attitude  of  the  majority  of  the 
l>eople  toward  the  Church  of  Rome. 
With  two-thirds  of  the  Italian  people 


the  Vatican  has  ceased  to  represent  a 
religion — it  represents  mainly  a  political 
issue — opposition  to  United  Italy  and  to 
the  existing  government.  As  this  gov¬ 
ernment  could  not  exist  against  the  will 
of  the  majority,  it  follows  that  a  very 
considerable  majority  regard  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  a  political  conspiracy. 
Unhappily,  also,  the  church  impresses 
them  as  it  did  Luther  when  he  went 'to 
Rome — ^as  an  immoral  institution.  And 
therefore  it  is  that  there  are  some  twenty 
millions  of  people  in  Italy  who  on  moral 
as  well  as  political  grounds  refuse  to 
enter  a  church  door.  It  is  because  of  the 
political  machinations  of  the  church  that 
the  government  has  been  forced  in  the 
interests  of  self-preservation  to  abolish 
all  theological  faculties  in  the  universi¬ 
ties,  chaplaincies  in  the  army  and  navy, 
to  exclude  priests  from  teaching  in  the 
public  schools,  and  to  make  marriage  a 
civil  ordinance.  Two-thirds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Italy  are  therefore  absolutely  with¬ 
out  religious  influences  except  as  the 
Protestant  Churches  may  reach  them. 
And  as  they  are  familiar  only  with  a 
united  church,  as  denominational  dis¬ 
tinctions  either  bewilder  them  or  awaken 
contempt  in  their  minds,  it  is  highly  im¬ 
portant  that  these  should  be,  so  far  as 
possible,  suppressed,  as  they  are  in  this 
movement  for  union. 

„  ,  Loyalty  to  the  Pope 

otne  an  ^  deep  sense  of  tlie 

^  indignity  of  keeping  so 

venerable  and  pious  a  man  “a  prisoner” 
in  his  palace  led  to  some  rather  incen- 
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diary  remarks  in  the  Italian  pulpit  on  the 
occasion  of  the  recent  Lenten  sermons. 
The  priest  of  Dignano  in  Istria — a  Je¬ 
suit,  it  is  claimed,  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  King  Victor  Emanuel  II.,  the  first 
king  to  violate  the  Roman  papacy,  died 
a  disreputable  death.  His  son  King 
Humbert,  died  “by  the  hand  of  an  assas¬ 
sin  whom  God  armed.”  “We  shall  see,” 
continued  the  preacher,  “what  will  be  the 
manner  of  death  of  the  present  king,  who 
keeps  Rome,  instead  of  restoring  it  to 
the  Pope.”  Incendiary  utterances  these, 
and  certainly  not  countenanced  by  the 
Pope  himself. 


c.  1  n  r  hile  m  this  country 

Sundav  Reform  ,  1  1  • 

.  r.  '  our  makers  and  admin- 

in  rrance  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

istrators  of  law  arc  ap¬ 
parently  considering  how  far  it  will  be 
safe — in  view  of  re-election — to  relax  the 


observance  of  Sunday,  “godless  France” 
is  wide  awake  to  the  importance  of  a  day 
of  rest.  Formerly  all  railway  employes 
worked  seven  days  in  the  week.  The 
lately  issued  report  of  the  Ninth  Inter¬ 
national  Sunday  Rest  Congress,  which 
took  place  last  October,  shows  that  ever 
since  the  first  Congress,  eight  years  ago, 
railway  employes  have  had  one  day  of 
rest  every  month,  and  the  prospect  is  that 
additional  days  will  be  given.  Before 
1889  all  post-offices  were  open  all  day 
Sunday  through  the  whole  year.  After 
the  Congress  of  that  year  the  government 
made  it  optional  with  the  municipalities 
to  close  the  post-offices  for  half  of  Sun¬ 
day,  and  eighty  towns  so  closed  them. 
The  number  has  grown  yearly,  and  at  the 
last  Congress  it  was  announced  that  454 
post-offices  were  closed  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  Immediately  after  this  Congress, 
in  November  last,  it  was  definitely  or¬ 
dered  that  all  post-offices  shall  be  closed 
on  Suitday  afternoons.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  at  first  the  government  would  not 
permit  the  Congress  to  use  the  words 
“Sunday  rest”  in  their  call,  they  were  to 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  securing  “zvcckly 
rest.”  Now  they  boldly  permit  the  offi¬ 
cial  title  of  the  Congress  to  be  “for 
Sunday  rest.”  The  great  shopkeei>ers 
are  nsore  and  more  closing  their  stores 


on  Sunday,  and  many  manufactories  arc 
now  closed  on  Sunday,  though  this  by 
no  means  universal. 

The  Association  With  all  that  has  been 
Law  and  Free  said  and  written  as  to 

Churches  the  French  law  regard¬ 

ing  Associations  which  went  intooperation 
last  October,  it  has  hardly  been  noticed 
that  the  Protestant  benevolent  societies 
and  Free  Churches  (Baptist,  Methodist, 
etc.)  are  also  affected  by  it.  Not  that 
the  law  was  intended  to  antagonize  them  : 
its  purpose  indeed  was  not  to  antagonize 
any  religious  enterprise,  but  simply  to 
save  the  State  from  certain  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  monastic  orders,  against 
which,  as  Prof.  Charles  Gide  has  re¬ 
minded  his  students,  France  has  been 
struggling  since  the  days  of  L.iarlemagne 
and  even  earlier,  and  which  had  at  last 
come  to  threaten  the  very  life  of  the 
republic.  The  law  was  carefully  framed 
to  check  no  beneficent  activity,  and  it  is 
only  when  societies  are  evidently  more 
bent  upon  making  money  than  upon 
serving  the  community  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  finds  them  anything  but  beneficent. 
A  church  whose  associations  possess  $2,- 
000,000,000,  as  did  those  of  the.  monks, 
and  nuns  when  this  law  was  passed,  would 
evidently  be  a  menace  to  any  govern¬ 
ment.  The  first  clause  of  the  law  shows 
that  associations  whose  object  is  not  con¬ 
trary  to  the  laws  or  to  good  morals,  and 
which  do  not  propose  to  acquire  property, 
can  be  formed  at  will.  The  Free 
Churches,  however,  as  their  purpose  must 
include  the  ownership  of  buildings,  do  not 
come  under  this  head.  In  general  they 
come  under  the  second  head — those  that 
desire  to  buy  or  sell  property  but  not  to 
receive  legacies  and  found  endowments. 
These  .simply  have  to  declare  their  exist¬ 
ence  by  registration,  as  the  birth  of  a 
child  must  be  registered ;  but  the  state 
neither  gives  nor  withholds  authoriza¬ 
tion.  They  arc  not  “authorized,”  they 
exist  by  a  natural  right.  It  is  only  so¬ 
cieties  which  seek  endowment  and  pro¬ 
pose  (for  whatever  good  reason)  to  accu¬ 
mulate  property  or  carry  on  a  business 
for  the  benefit  of  religious  work  that 
need  “authoriatition”  and  are  subject  to 
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the  stringent  but  sound  and  just  Law  of 
Associations. 


„  rN  ^  It  would  have  been  a 

One  Defect 

i"  *  ^  legislators  were  about  it 

had  they  revoked  that  article  of  the  Penal 
Code  whidi  forbids  the  celebration  of 
worship  in  a  private  house.  This  article, 
framed  by  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  j^revent  the  scattered 
Protestants,  or  those  whose  churches  had 
been  destroyed,  from  holding  meetings  in 
their  own  houses,  has  long  been  a  dead 
letter.  Cottage  prayer  meetings  arc  by 
no  means  infrequent.  In  Roubaix  and 
Lille  especially  they  are  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  feature  of  the  work  of  the  two  Re¬ 
formed  Church  jiastors,  Messrs.  Gou- 
nelle  and  Quievreux,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  i)rivate  hou.ses  are  opened  for 
regular  services  as  a  result  of  a  visit  of 
the  Mc.Ml  Mission  lK)at,  the  work  of  which 
is  in  part  described  elsewhere  in  this  pa¬ 
per.  Yet  even  so  recently  as  1875,  when  ^ 
celebrated  Protestant  pa.stor,  having  re¬ 
signed  his  position  because  of  certain 
views  deemed  unorthodox  regarding  the 
Second  Coming  of  Christ,  desired  to 
preach  these  views,  it  could  only  be  done 
by  a  woman  prominent  in  society,  who 
had  adopted  them,  i.ssuing  invitations  to 
a  rcce])tion,  at  which  she  might  of  course 
entertain  her  guests  as  .she  liked — by  a 
pastor  with  a  sermon  no  less  than  by  a 
])rima  donna  or  a  daiiscKsc  with  a  song 
or  a  dance.  Put  as  the  law  is  now  abso¬ 
lutely  a  dead  letter  it  is  a  pity  that  it  was 
not  repealed. 

,  j  1  The  Indian  Witness 

Independent  Mis-  ,,  n  1  1  . 

'  ..  .  calls  well  deserved  at- 

sionarv  hnterpn.ses  .  ,  , 

tcntion  to  the  number 

of  indejiendcnt  missions  which  arc  being 
organized  in  the  United  States  with  the 
expectation  of  doing  work  on  the  for¬ 
eign  field.  We  believe  that  a  large  jn-o- 
]>ortion  of  Presbyterians  have  perfect 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Poard  of 
I'oreign  Missions  of  the  church.  Put 
it  is  just  possible  that  some  few  do  not 
possess  such  confidence,  and,  being  in¬ 
terested  in  the  heathen,  they  become  su])- 
jiorters  of  some  independent  enterprise. 
Perhaps  in  all  the  denominations  a  per¬ 


centage  may  be  found  who  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  work  on  extra-denominational 
lines.  What  shall  be  said  of  the  missions 
thus  launched  and  manned  ?  Simply  this 
— no  matter  how  apparently  innocent  in 
its  inception,  the  establishment  of  such  a 
mission  becomes  ere  long  a  scandal  in 
the  field  and  a  cause  of  discord  through¬ 
out  the  whole  number  of  mission  stations 
within  the  radius  of  its  operations.  We 
do  not  venture  to  give  our  own  senti¬ 
ments  on  the  results,  but  prefer  to  quote 
our  contemporary.  The  Indian  Witness, 
which  has  undoubtedly  the  facility  for 
observing  the  conditions  at  first  hand : 

“A  vast  amount  of  money  has  been 
squandered  in  ill-timed  enterprises  from 
which  no  results  worth  the  name  have 
ever  been  derived.  Self-constituted  mis¬ 
sionary  leaders  receive  considerable 
money  from  confiding  patrons  in  western 
lands  who  are  buoyed  up  with  fond  hopes 
ot  the  great  harvest  of  perishing  souls 
that  is  just  about  or  in  the  very  near 
future  to  be  gathered ;  but  it  is  quite  be¬ 
neath  some  at  least  of  these  eminent  lead¬ 
ers  to  render  any  satisfactory  account  of 
their  stewardship  in  detail  to  their  patrons 
and  backers.  And  so  the  unfortunate 
business  goes  on  from  year  to  year.” 

It  is  a  disagreeable  necessity  which 
compels  the  editor  of  the  first  Indian  re¬ 
ligious  paper  to  write  thus  strongly. 
Every  Christian  who  listens  to  the  special 
pleadings  of  “irregular”  workers,  and 
“exceptional”  mission  societies,  is  not 
only  decreasing  the  efficiency  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  methods  of  denominational  activ¬ 
ity,  but  is,  it  must  be  said,  likewise  put¬ 
ting  a  premium  upon  irresponsibility  in 
Christian  finances. 

Ot  course,  we  arc  quite  willing  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  are  in  India  and  cksc- 
where,  many  enterprises  at  their  own 
charges  which  are  perfectly  responsible, 
but  the  other  class  is  on  the  increase, 
while  the  genuine  ones  are  coming  more 
and  more  to  see  the  necessity  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  responsible  and  substantial 
boards  of  government. 

,  .  ,  This  mission,  which  be- 

.  gau  work  m  Bomhav  m 

1813  IS  now  laboring 
in  five  di.stricts  of  India,  with  a  popula- 
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tion  of  4,471,190.  There  are  now  54  and  lack  of  teachers  prevent  the  mission- 

churches,  26  pastors,  16  preachers,  49  aries  from  pressing  forward. 

Bible  readers,  103  Bible  women,  5,607 

communicants,  4,356  baptized  children.  The  only  living  mis- 

During  the  year  5  new  churches  have  of  Service  sionary  of  the  A.  B.  C. 

been  organized  1,0^  received  on  confes-  F-  M-  who  has  com- 

sion  of  faith,  719  children  baptized,  over  pleted  on  the  field  her  half  century  of 

7,300  rupees  contributed.  In  the  185  work  is  the  honored  Senior  Missionary, 

Sunday  schools  there  are  461  teachers,  Mrs.  L.  Bissell,  and  on  August  27,  1901, 

5,008  Christian  pupils,  the  whole  number  was  celebrated  the  Jubilee  Anniversary 

of  pupils  being  9,570.  Medical  work  of  her  landing  in  India.  The  day  was 

forms  a  distinct  feature.  The  large  num-  made  memorable  by  many  enjoyable  ex- 

ber  of  famine  orphan  children — 3,299 —  ercises.  As  a  lasting  memorial  of  this 

taken  in  the  last  year  has  added  greatly  Jubilee  there  is  to  be  erected  at  Jenrit, 

to  the  work  of  the  medical  missionary.  the  central  village  in  the  District  which 

The  patients  belong  to  many  different  Mrs.  Bissell  superintends,  a  house  of 

religions.  One  of  India’s  greatest  needs  worship.  .A.11  of  the  churches  connected 

is  Christian  literature.  The  mission  has  with  the  mission  have  contributed  to  the 

at  present  four  publications :  the  Dnyan-  object,  as  well  as  friends  from  America. 

odtiya,  which  has  English  vernacular  de-  England  and  India.  The  site  is  bought, 

partments  and  has  a  great  deal  of  influ-  the  plans  of  the  building  are  completed, 

ence;  the  Balbodle  Mciva,  a  vernacular  and  the  ground  broken  by  Mrs.  Bis- 

monthly  illustrated  magazine  particular-  sell  on  August  26th. 

ly  for  young  people;  the  Christi,  a  ^ 

monthly  Anglo-Vernacular  religious  pa- 

paper  ;  the  Bakhikshak,  a  weekly  leaflet.  p  w  •  n  -  writer  in  the  Cornhill 

The  Marathi  tracts  and  leaflets  for  free  groes 'in*^?a*maica  Magazine  pays  a  tri¬ 
distribution  are  of  great  usefuhu  ^  bute  to  the  work  done 

for  many  years  among  the  negroes  of 
Some  Marathi  stations  some-  the  island  of  Jamaica.  As  elsewhere,  the 

Schools  thing  is  done  to  make  uncared-for  Jamaica  negro  is  totally 

the  Bible  women  more  lacking  in  moral  restraint.  The  govern- 
efficient,  while  in  Ahmednagar  there  is  a  nient  has  made  some  attempts  to  throw 

Bible  Training  School  where  women  some  sort  of  influence  around  them,  but 

from  any  station  of  the  Mission  may  go  nothing  has  succeeded  like  a  thorough 
to  study.  A  normal  class  has  been  added  Christianization  of  the  individual.  Even 

to  the  previous  course  prescribed.  The  here  there  is  room  for  choice,  and  the 

course  lasts  three  years,  and  very  faith-  Cornhill  writer  declares  that  “the  l>est, 

ful,  painstaking  work  is  done  by  the  the  most  civilizing  form  of  religion  is  the 

women.  The  Bombay  Anglo-Vernacular  one  which  is  most  successful  in  training 

School,  which  was  opened  in  February,  him  to  think,  and  to  exercise  self-con- 

1877,  now  includes  the  day  school,  girls’  trol.  Iti  these  respects  Presbyterianism 

boarding  department  and  two  boarding  is  considered  by  unprejudiced  persons 

establishments  for  boys.  During  the  past  to  stand  first,  jiartly  owing  to  its  inher- 

year,  the  new  Williams  Dining  Hall,  ent  qualities,  and  partly  to  the  qualities 

also  new  bath  and  sick-rooms  have  been  of  the  ministers  the  Scotch  Church  sends 

built.  One  of  the  most  promising  phases  out  to  Jamaica.” 

of  the  mission  work  is  the  Village  It  is  heartening  in  these  days,  when 
School.  The  famine  and  the  plague  religion  is  apparently  coming  to  be  a 

have  broken  down  many  prejudices  and  matter  of  pleasurable  sensation  exclu- 

in  most  places  people  are  clamoring  for  sively,  to  know  that  the  inherent  quali- 

schools.  Lack  of  money — for  1902  only  ties  of  the  Calvinistic  faith  still  possess 

54l4  per  cent  of  what  is  needed  has  l>een  power  to  cause  men  to  turn  from  the 

appropriated  by  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. —  lower  to  the  higher,  and  stay  there. 
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Rev.  Charles  W.  E.  Chapin 

By  the  death  of  the  Rev.  C.  W.  E. 
Chapin  of  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  not  only  a 
vacancy  has  been  made  in  the  editorial 
staf¥  of  The  Evangelist,  but  a  loss  ex¬ 
perienced  in  his  home.  He  created  the 
college  department  of  our  paper  and 
made  it  so  increasingly  interesting  that 
it  caught  and  held  attention,  popularizing 
intelligence  on  that  subject.  Synchronous 
with  that  work  he  conducted  a  mission¬ 
ary  dei)artment  in  the  New  Century 
Teacher,  of  Chicago.  In  these  two  posi¬ 
tions,  together  with  contributing  occa¬ 
sional  articles  for  religious  periodicals, 
he  found  a  calling  and  a  congenial  work 
for  his  last  few  years.  Born  in  1864  in 
i’hamix,  N.  Y.,  his  father  being  a  pastor 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  he 
prepared  for  college  in  Little  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  entered  Hamilton  College  in  1885, 
graduating  in  1889  and  from  Union  The¬ 
ological  Seminary,  New  York,  in  1892. 
He  was  at  once  licensed  to  preach  and 
ordained  to  the  gospel  ministry  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Utica,  and  found  his  first 
pastoral  work  in  Utica.  After  a  service 
of  four  years  there,  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Cold  Spring,  on  the  Hudson,  where  he 
served  for  three  years.  Becoming  aware 
of  the  inroads  of  the  disease  which  finally 
proved  fatal,  yet  hoping  to  overcome  it, 
lie  withdrew  from  pastoral  life  to  the  lit¬ 
erary  work  which  occupied  him  until  his 
death.  May  i.  For  the  last  several  years, 
being  in  feeble  and  ever-failing  health, 
he  has  been  little  before  the  public,  even 
on  the  streets  of  his  village,  but  to  those 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  personal  ac- 
(juaintance  it  was  an  astonishment  to 
know  how  much  he  was  daily  acconijihsh- 
ing  with  his  pen,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  devoted  wife  and  her  typewriter. 
Characteristically  quiet  and  retiring,  he 
was  liable  to  pass,  in  the  noisy  world,  for 
less  than  he  was  worth.  His  literary  style 
was,  as  his  personal  ways,  gentle,  but 
genuine.  That  genuineness  was  felt  as 
soon  as  one  came  near  enough  to  really 
feel  the  atmosphere  of  the  high  plane  of 
thought  and  motive  where  he  moved. 
In  his  examination,  in  connection  with 
others,  before  the  Utica  Presbytery,  for 


licensure  and  ordination,  he  attractetl 
marked  attention  by  his  lucidity  of 
thought,  discriminating  replies,  fine 
Christian  spirit  and  generally  excellent 
equipment  for  his  chosen  work.  To  find 
himself,  while  yet  so  young,  with  the 
vvorUl  of  active  usefulness  opening  before 
him,  so  blighted  and  so  surely  crippled, 
would  have  been  enough  to  set  some  to 
querulously  querying,  “Why?”  But, 
though  looking  it  all  in  the  face,  his 
steady  purpose  and  aim  were  not  dis¬ 
turbed.  Though  broadening  with  the 
age,  his  moorings  did  not  slip  nor  his 
chosen  pole-star  grow  dim.  One  of  his 
last  remarks  to  his  pastor  was,  “In  all 
my  failing  health  and  disappointments 
therefrom,  I  have  never  had  a  moment 
of  failing  faith  in  the  gospel.”  He  knew 
how  to  think  and  inquire,  but  knew 
equally  well  the  good  stopping  which 
recognizes  that  honest  inquiry  must 
sometimes  say,  and  say  it  sweetly,  “Thus 
far  and  no  farther,  for  the  rest  I  must 
wait.”  So  he  passed  away  cheerfully  as 
he  had  lived,  “Seeing  that  which  is  in¬ 
visible.” 

Our  Synodical  Missions 

Some  of  our  city  churches  this  month 
are  taking  up  collections  for  our  Synodi¬ 
cal  Missions,  and  it  is  rather  important 
that  the  work  of  our  Synodical  Com¬ 
mittee  should  be  brought  clearly  before 
the  people. 

Rev.  Henry  S.  Coffin,  pastor  of  the 
Bedford  Park  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Synodical  Committee, 
writes :  “This  committee  assists  all  the 
dependent  churches  within  the  Synod  of 
New  York,  so  relieving  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  of  this  territory.  These 
churches  are  little  stations  in  sparsely 
settled  districts,  such  as  the  Adirondacks 
and  churches  located  in  the  fKjorer  dis¬ 
tricts  of  our  cities.  In  this  Presbytery 
six  churches  are  being  aided  by  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

“Last  year  so  far  from  contributing  to 
the  work  in  the  State,  this  Presbytery 
actually  drew  out  more  than  it  put  in 
and  caused  a  deficit  which  had  to  be  met 
by  the  Home  Board.  Incidentally  our 
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ministers  were  put  to  hardships  because 
their  salaries  were  often  four  mouths 
overdue. 

“Last  autumn  a  committee  consisting  of 
Daniel  Russell  of  the  Harlem  Church, 
George  S.  Webster  of  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant  and  myself  was  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  matter  in  this  Presby¬ 
tery. 

“W'e  have  had  certain  lines  of  work : 
(i)  We  have  carefully  gone  over  the 
churches  receiving  aid  and  have  cut  down 
expenses  in  some  cases  and  in  one  have 
done  away  with  a  church  altogether  in 
conjunction  with  the  Church  Extension 
Committee. 

“(2)  We  are  trying  to  increase  the 
offerings  from  the  Presbytery  so  that  we 
may  contribute  to  the  work  in  the  Synod 
outside  our  bounds,  and  within  our  own 
bounds  take  some  of  the  churches  off  the 
hands  of  the  Church  Extension  Commit¬ 
tee  so  that  it  can  use  its  money  for  ex¬ 
tension  and  not  have  it  all  eaten  up  in 
sustentation.” 

The  Negro  Common 
School 

“The  future  of  the  Negro  population 
of  the  United  States,”  says  the  London 
Spectator,  “is  a  problem  charged  with 
such  serious  possibilities  that  any  light 
which  can  be  shed  upon  it  by  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  present  conditions  and  tenden¬ 
cies  deserves  a  most  cordial  welcome. 
This  work  is  being  done  with  much  in¬ 
telligence,  discrimination  and  assiduity 
at  the  instance  and  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  Atlanta  University,  .  .  .  with 

co-operation  from  the  graduates  of  other 
similar  establishments.”  The  sixth  num¬ 
ber  in  Atlanta  University’s  series  of  pub¬ 
lications  is  a  social  study  of  The  Negro 
Common  School  by  W.  E.  Burghardt 
Du  Bois,  Ph.D.,  giving  a  full  history  of 
the  rise  of  Negro  schools  North  and 
South,  and  a  review  of  the  history  of 
Negro  education  in  each  Southern  State  ; 
it  is  principally,  however,  a  discussion  of 
the  present  condition  of  common  school 
education  among  negroes. 

The  establishment  of  a  public  school 


.system  adeciuate  to  .he  needs  of  all  our 
citizens.  in‘especli\e  of  race  and  color, 
is  the  first  and  fundamental  step  in  any 
legislation  intended  to  .safeguard  the  bal¬ 
lot  against  abuse  by  the  illiterate.  We 
are  to-day  deliberately  rearing  millions 
of  our  citizens  in  ignorance  and  at  the 
same  time  limiting  the  rights  of  citizen¬ 
ship  by  educational  qualifications.  This 
is  unjust.  Ill  the  discussion  as  to  the 
proper  training  of  negro  children  after 
they  leave  the  ]niblic  schools,  we  have 
forgotten  that  they  are  not  yet  decently 
provided  with  public  schools.  There  has 
not  been  hitherto  sufficient  recognition 
of  the  immense  lalxrr  and  sacrifice  in¬ 
volved  in  giving  the  colored  race  teach¬ 
ers  of  their  own  blood  in  a  single  genera¬ 
tion.  The  illiteracy  of  negroes  at  eman¬ 
cipation  was  enormous.  In  sixteen  slave 
States  probably  fewer  than  five  per  cent, 
of  them  could  read  and  write.  The 
negro  has  a  right  to  demand  good  com¬ 
mon  school  training  at  the  hatids  of  the 
States  and  the  Nation,  since  by  their 
fault  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  pay  for 
this  himself.  The  enrollment  of  negro 
children  in  the  common  schools  has  in¬ 
creased  from  90,778  in  1866  to  1,511,518 
in  1899.  This  review  brings  out  the  fact 
that  only  one-third  of  the  negro  children 
of  school  age  in  the  United  States  are  at¬ 
tending  school  regularly,  and  as  the  ses¬ 
sion  lasts  usually  less  than  five  months, 
negro  children  need  about  five  times  as 
large  school  privileges  as  they  at  present 
enjoy.  The  country  is  deliberately  choos¬ 
ing  the  very  worst  negro  teachers  it  can 
find  because  the  liest  cannot  afford  to 
teach  for  the  low  wages  given  and  the 
short  terms  allowed ;  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  53  per  cent,  of  negro  graduates 
of  colleges  are  teachers  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  the  graduates  of  Normal 
and  Industrial  schools. 

For  the  supply  of  the  great  demand 
for  teachers,  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  and  money  for  schoolhouses  and  sal¬ 
aries  are  needed.  Over-supply  is  sheer 
non.sense.  To-day  there  are  less  than 
2.750  living  negro  graduates  in  the  United 
States  and  less  than  1,000  negroes  in 
college.  The  United  States  Commis-- 
sioned  of  Education -.says  in  his  last  re- 
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port :  “If  the  ratio  of  colored  jiopulation 
in  secondary  and  liij>lier  education  is  to 
be  equal  to  the  averaj^e  for  the  whole 
country  it  must  be  increased  to  five  times 
its  present  average.*’  If  this  be  true  of 
the  secondary  and  higher  education  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  negro  has  not  one- 
tenth  his  quota  in  college  studies.  The 
charge  of  too  much  higher  training  is 
baseless.  We  need  negro  teachers  for 
the  common  schools  and  we  need  first- 
class  normal  schools  and  colleges  to  train 
them. 

The  South  has  resisted  the  pressure 
to  reduce  the  already  meagre  school  fa¬ 
cilities  of  negroes  and  has  spent  many 
millions  on  their  education.  But  negro 
taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  have  fully  re¬ 
paid  this  expenditure.  This  report  shows 
that  if  negro  schools  were  equal  to  white 
schools  they  would  cost  $9,995,085  more 
than  they  do  at  present ;  moreover,  that 
the  negroes  forming  32  per  cent,  of  the 
school  population  of  the  South  are  re¬ 
ceiving  but  13  per  cent,  of  the  school 
funds  and  are  paying  80  per  cent,  of 
this — or  more  correctly  only  20  per  cent, 
of  their  school  charges  are  paid  by  white 
tax-payers.  From  the  beginning  negroes 
have  willingly  and  eagerly  contributed 
to  their  schools.  It  really  is  a  conserva¬ 
tive  statement  to  say  that  they  have  in 
a  generation  paid  directly  forty  millions 
of  dollars  in  hard-earned  cash  for  edu¬ 
cating  their  children.  This  is  said  with 
no  desire  to  detract  from  the  credit  due 
the  White  South  for  supporting  negro 
school  systems,  but  only  to  show  that  the 
Negro  is  not  simply  a  drone  and  a  beg¬ 
gar.  In  several  city  systems  the  support 
of  the  negro  schools  falls  largely  on  the 
whites,  and  in  all  cases  the  organization 
and  guidance  of  Negro  School  Systems 
is  due  to  whites.  The  country  colored 
schools  have  no  proper  supervision  from 
any  quarter.  Both  whites  and  blacks 
must  be  stirred  to  renewed  interest  in 
common  school  training.  Negroes  must 
be  stirred  to  initiative  and  activity — to 
building  schools,  prolonging  terms  and 
keeping  children  in  schools. 

“'I'herc  ought  to  be  growing  in  this 
land,’’  says  Prof.  Du  Bois,  “a  general 
conviction  that  a  careful  study  of  the  con¬ 


ditions  and  needs  of  the  negro  popula¬ 
tion — a  study  conducted  with  scientific 
calm  and  accuracy  and  removed  so  far 
as  possible  from  a  prejudicial  or  partisan 
bias — that  such  a  study  is  necessary  and 
worthy  of  liberal  support.  The  twentieth 
census  has,  let  us  hope,  set  at  rest  silly 
predictions  of  the  dying  out  of  the  Negro 
m  any  reasonably  near  future.  The  nine 
million  negroes  here  in  the  land  increas¬ 
ing  steadily  at  the  rate  of  over  150,000 
a  year,  are  destined  to  be  part  and  parcel 
of  the  nation  for  many  a  day  if  not  for¬ 
ever.  We  must  no  longer  guess  at  their 
condition,  we  must  know  it.  We  must 
not  experiment  blindly  and  wildly,  trust¬ 
ing  to  our  proverbial  good  luck,  but  like 
rational,  civilized,  philanthropic  men  spend 
time  and  money  in  finding  what  can  be 
done  before  we  attempt  to  do  it.  Ameri¬ 
cans  must  learn  that  in  social  reform,  as 
well  as  in  other  national  endeavors, 
wish  and  prejudice  must  be  sternly 
guided  by  knowledge,  else  it  is  bound  to 
blunder,  if  not  to  fall.” 

Dr.  J  oseph  Parker’s  Cor¬ 
respondence 

Dr.  Joseph  Parker  has  been  telling  the 
English  newspapers  how  he  takes  care 
of  his  voluminous  correspondence.  As 
was  to  be  expected  the  method  is  both 
unique  and  impossible  of  imitation. 

Hence  there  is  but  little  risk  in  Dr. 

Parker  telling  how  he  does  with  his  let¬ 

ters,  for  bold  must  the  man  be  who 
would  copy  him.  He  frankly  admits 
that  he  is  probably  the  worst  correspond¬ 
ent  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 

For  years  the  Doctor  has  replied 

(when  he  has  sent  any  answer),  on  the 
backs  of  his  correspondents’  own  letters. 
This  gives  the  readers  the  letters  and 
replies  at  one  view,  and  incidentally 
saves  much  litter  in  the  waste  basket. 
The  second  point  of  difference  is  the  in¬ 
variable  brevity  of  all  replies.  “Many  a 
letter  can  be  answered  in  a  word.  But 
if  you  begin  with  your  address  at  the 
top  and,  ‘My  Dear  Sir’  and  ‘Believe  me, 
very  truly  yours,’  the  letter,  which  could 
have  been  answered  in  one  word,  is 
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lengfthened  and  confused  in  an  alarming 
manner.” 

The  third  point  of  practice  is  the  art 
of  not  answering  which  Dr.  Parker  has 
cultivated  to  a  high  degree.  ‘T  find  as 
a  rule  that  the  most  of  letters  answer 
themsalves  within  a  week.  I  have  made 
it  known  among  my  friends  that  if  they 
do  not  hear  from  me  within  three  days 
they  may  consider  that  the  answer  will 
be  in  the  negative.” 

Dr.  Parker  declares  he  always  neglects 
the  letters  of  the  man  who  writes  “Urg¬ 
ent”  or  “Important”  or  “Personal”  on 
the  corner  of  the  envelope.  “I  know  the 
man  wishes  to  take  me  in,  and  I  have 
quite  made  up  my  mind  not  to  be  taken 
in  by  any  such  wiles  and  snares.”  Per¬ 
sistent  correspondents,  who  seem  to  de¬ 
light  in  writing  great  screeds  are  a  bane 
of  the  Doctor’s  life.  “I  have  a  corre¬ 
spondent,  evidently  an  old  lady  of  very 
whimsical  habits,  who  plagues  me  with 
letters  upon  the  Second  Coming  of  the 
Lord.  Happily  I  now  know  the  hand¬ 
writing,  and  without  disturbing  the  seal, 
I  safely  deposit  the  letters  in  the  waste- 
paper  basket.  Another  correspondent, 
a  decayed  failure  in  the  ministry,  has 
written  to  me  every  week  for  forty  years, 
and  I  have  not  read  one  word  of  the  vol¬ 
uminous  one-sided  correspondence!” 

Foreign  “  Police  Investiga" 
gations” 

A  Glasgow  magistrate.  Bailie  King, 
who  ought  to  know  what  he  is  talking 
about,  recently  visited  Liverpool  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  Chief  of  Police  of  his  city, 
in  order  to  examine  into  the  conditions 
of  life  among  the  people.  Saturday 
nights  in  Glasgow  are  proverbial  for  the 
amount  of  bestial  drinking,  and  Sun¬ 
day  and  Monday  morning  courts  have 
given  the  bailies  an  experience  which  is 
fully  as  varied  as  that  of  any  New  York 
police  justice. 

Expecting  to  find  a  similar  condition 
of  things  in  Liverpool  to  that  which  dis¬ 
graces  Glasgow,  they  were  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  very  much  surprised  to  see  the 
opposite.  “They  tried,  and  tried  in  vain, 
on  Saturday  night,  in  the  lowest  parts 


of  the  city,  by  entering  public-house  af¬ 
ter  public-house,  by  walking  through 
the  streets,  and  by  driving  on  the  tops 
of  tram-way  cars,  to  find  a  drunk  man. 
They  did  not  do  so.  They  saw  some 
drinking,  but  they  did  not  find  a  man  in¬ 
toxicated  or  so  helpless  that  he  required 
to  he  taken  care  of.  On  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  at  the  Police  Court  the  numlier  of 
cases  for  the  whole  of  Liverpool  was 
1 19  in  comparison  with  499  in  Glasgow.” 

The  bailie,  being  a  cautious  man,  has 
not  yet  given  out  his  judgment  of  the 
reason  of  the  difference,  although  from 
hints  he  has  dropped  it  appears  that  he 
considers  the  administration  of  affairs 
in  his  own  city  to  be  at  fault.  Any  town 
might  be  in  the  position  Liverpool  holds 
"if  the  magistrate  had  the  co-operation 
of  every  member  of  the  police  force.” 
It  is  possible  that  there  is  here  a  hint  for 
American  cities.  However,  Bailie  King 
does  not  wish  to  appear  as  condemning 
the  police  force  indiscriminately.  “Per¬ 
haps  the  magistrates  had  been  more  to 
blame  than  anybody  else  in  not  keeping 
their  eyes  open.”  Here  again  there  is 
a  hint  for  some  x\merican  magistrates. 
The  ordinary  procedure  in  our  courts 
is  to  condone  the  offence  of  drunkenness 
and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  widespread 
contempt  of  the  law. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  New  York  citizens  and  officials 
is  moving  other  cities  to  look  to  their 
failures,  and  ere  long  we  shall  be  hear¬ 
ing  of  raids  in  Constantinople,  investi¬ 
gations  in  Shanghai,  and  Societies  for 
the  Prevention  of  Crime  in  Khartoom. 

Prevention  ot  Cnieltv  to 
Animals  in  England 

The  Bishop  of  London  was  “turned 
down”  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
the  first  bill  he  introduced.  While 
it  is  a  credit  to  Dr.  Ingram,  the  incident 
illustrates  perhaps  as  well  as  anything 
can  the  utter  lack  of  responsibility  of 
the  hereditary  branch  of  ParliamcJit. 
How  long  the  British  people  will  per¬ 
mit  the  anomaly  of  “the  peers  of  the 
realm”  is  a  difficult  question,  for  there 
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is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  especially  ac¬ 
quired  ones. 

The  Bishop’s  bill  aimed  at  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  hunting  of  carted  stags,  the 
coursing  of  bagged  rabbits,  pigeon  shoot¬ 
ing,  and  battues  of  tame  pheasants. 
From  the  American  point  of  view,  com¬ 
mon  humanity  ought  to  have  put  a  stop 
to  all  these  things  years  ago.  Yet  it  is 
only  just  now  that  pigeon  shooting  has 
been  outlawed  in  New  York,  and  re¬ 
cently  a  powerful  lobby  labored  in 
Trenton  to  defeat  a  bill  making  it  a  crime 
to  shoot  trapped  pigeons  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  A  strong  public  sentiment  has  been 
developed  against  this  class  of  sports  in 
this  section  of  the  country,  which  seems 
to  point  to  the  end  of  such  “sport.” 

Yet  the  blue  blood  of  England,  person¬ 
ified  on  this  occasion  by  Lord  Newton, 
characterized  Dr.  Ingram’s  bill  as  “cant¬ 
ing  sentiment and  Lord  Durham  de¬ 
nounced  it  as  an  attack  upon  the  sports 
of  the  poor.  There  must  be  some  mis¬ 
apprehension  in  the  mind  of  Lord  Dur¬ 
ham  as  to  who  the  poor  are,  for  certainly 
the  poor,  whose  defender  he  seems  to 
be,  do  not  ordinarily  indulge  in  stag 
chases  or  rabbit  coursing  or  pigeon 
shooting  contests.  It  is  rather  humili¬ 
ating  to  learn  when  it  was  suggested  that 
such  a  bill  ought  to  come  from  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people,  that  the  Bishop 
“withdrew  the  bill.” 

Editorial  Notes 

I'rom  an  Iowa  correspondent  we  have 
the  following:  Iowa  looks  very  favor¬ 
ably  to  the  election  of  Dr.  Holmes  of 
Pittsburg  for  Moderator  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  to  be  held  in  New  York. 
He  addressed  a  missionary  conference 
in  this  synod,  and  then  his  Sabbath 
school  contributes  largely  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  synodical  Sabbath  School 
missionary,  hence  he  is  well  and  favor¬ 
ably  know  here  and  will  be  well  sup- 
])orted  bv  Iowa  Commissioners. 
yf 

The  April  number  of  The  Northern 
Light  comes  to  us  filled  with  good  news 
of  Christ’s  kingdom  in  Alaska.  The 
Rev.  Harry  P.  Corser  of  Ft.  Wrangel 


and  Rev.  N.  B.  Harrison  of  Skagway 
take  time  enough  from  their  other  work 
to  see  that  this  bi-monthly  tells  to  the 
world  at  large  something  of  the  progress 
of  Christ’s  kingdom  in  Alaska. 

Rev.  N.  B.  Harrison  of  SKagway  has 
been  elected  moderator  of  the  Presbytery 
in  the  District  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Harrison 
and  his  family  are  expected  to  visit  New 
York  this  summer.  While  here  it  is 
hoped  that  our  city  churches  will  give 
the  people  frequent  opportunity  to  hear 
him  preach.  He  has  been  richly  blessed 
in  his  work  at  Skagway  and  is  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  Christ’s  work  there. 

American  ministers  who  have  studied 
in  Germany  will  learn  with  regret  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Christoph  Ernst  Luthardt, 
who  has  been  professor  of  theology  in 
the  University  of  Leipzig  since  1856.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  theological 
works,  some  of  which — for  example,  his 
Commentary  on  the  Gospel  by  John,  in 
three  volumes,  have  been  translated  into 
English.  In  1889  he  published  his  auto¬ 
biography  under  the  title  Memories  of 
Days  Gone  By.  Dr.  Luthardt  was 
editor  of  the  Allgcmeine  lutherische 
Kirschenzeitung.  He  was  seventy-nine 
years  old. 

A  very  tasteful  little  souvenir  of  the 
Home  iSlission  Celebration,  and  one  full 
of  facts  far  more  interesting  than  fiction, 
is  a  Centennial  Review  from  1802-1902, 
l)earing  the  title  Our  Country  and  Home 
.Missions,  by  Rev.  Wilson  Phraner,  D.D., 
a  member  of  the  Board.  It  is  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  how  Christian  Missions  first  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  most  distinctive  features 
'of  our  church  life  and  polity  from  the 
formation  of  a  Committee  on  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  in  1802  which  in  1816  became  a 
regularly  organized  Board,  and  of  their 
development  with  the  growth  of  the 
country  and  the  increase  of  population. 
Dr.  Phraner  shows  very  clearly  how  inv 
piortant  a  factor  the  work  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  has  been  in  determining  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  nation  and  in  preparing  the 
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way  for  the  adoption  and  salutary  opera¬ 
tion  of  popular  government  and  of  free 
institutions.  The  hand  of  God  is  very 
evident  in  the  history  of  our  favored  na¬ 
tion,  and  great  resiwnsibilities  are  ours 
for  its  future.  Chai>ters  on  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Field,  the  Development  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  part 
women’s  work  has  played  are  all  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest.  The  pamphlet  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  prove  to  be  a  valuable  hand¬ 
book. 

The  pastors  of  the  negro  cliurches  of 
various  denominations  in  this  city  have 
united  in  the  effort  to  secure  decent 
homes  for  the  colored  people.  It  is 
notorious  that  our  colored  population  are 
obliged  to  pay  higher  rents  than  others, 
and  to  live  in  meaner  quarters,  although 
it  is  claimed  that  negroes  are  proverbially 
good  tenants.  The  problem  has  elements 
of  peculiar  difficulty,  but  now  that  south¬ 
ern  negroes  are  flocking  into  this  city  in 
great  numbers,  it  seriously  concerns 
the  entire  community. 

yf 

The  Advance  is  unjust  when  it  charges 
Biblical  students  with  a  desire  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  people.  Possibly  a  few  “destruc¬ 
tive  critics”  are  open  to  the  charge.  But 
the  aim  of  true  Biblical  scholarship  is  to 
clear  the  minds  of  prejudice,  doubt  and 
ignorance.  Lord  Kelvin’s  statement  as 
to  the  millions  of  years  through  which 
“creation”  progressed,  opens  a  way  to 
our  appreciation  of  a  true  knowledge  of 
what  Scripture  is  and  what  it  teaches. 
For  faith  in  our  Bible  is  not  a  thing  sep¬ 
arate,  or  separable,  from  true  intelligence. 
And  when  we  know  just  what  and  just 
how  far  the  revelation  teaches  us,  our 
faith  is  free  to  grasp  the  inalienable  truth 
with  neither  fear  of  man  nor  of  one’s 
own  intuitions  to  distress  or  distract  de¬ 
votion. 

The  lectures  of  Bishop  Potter  at  the 
Yale  Divinity  School,  when  published,  as 
they  undoubtedly  will  be,  must '  form  an 
important  body  of  truth.  One  who  can 
condense,  combine  or  enforce  as  he  does, 
religion,  politics,  economics,  in  true  in¬ 


ter-relationship,  possesses  the  key  to  the 
problems  of  our  time;  and  the  attempt  to 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  solution  is 
worthy  of  a  great  churchman,  an  intelli¬ 
gent  publicist,  and  a  sincere  Christian. 
On  one  point,  but  briefly  reported,  the 
Bishop  has  evoked  good  natured  criti¬ 
cism.  His  denunciation  of  unneighborli- 
ness  in  cities  as  pagan,  has  raised  a  ques¬ 
tion,  and  provoked  a  smile,  not  unknown 
in  many  large  and  small  suburban  towns 
whose  facilities  for  classification  are  not 
many.  Yet  a  Christian  need  never  be  a 
pagan,  even  in  self-defence. 

yf 

In  a  brief  visit  to  the  country,  for  the 
first  time  we  saw  a  village  church  open 
to  the  passers  by  simply  for  rest  and 
prayer.  The  proper  use  of  a  handsome 
church,  costing  large  sums  and  gener¬ 
ally  open  but  for  two  hours  each  week 
is  a  question  of  right,  not  of  custom  or 
opinion.  The  use  of  a  church  for  recre¬ 
ations,  amusements,  lectures,  and  con¬ 
certs,  is  more  than  questionable;  it  is 
a  wrong  reacting  on  all  concerned,  ruin¬ 
ing  the  sanctity  of  the  edifice.  But  the 
shutting  up  of  a  church  during  the  whole 
week  is  more  than  a  mistake ;  it  is  vio¬ 
lence  done  to  the  very  principle  of  wor¬ 
ship.  It  is  the  rare  use  of  the  church 
for  the  barest  necessities  of  religion  that 
is  causing  it  to  be  neglected,  'riie  prayer 
habit  is  something  ti)  be  cultivated,  a 
service  of  prayer,  a  service  of  sacred 
.song,  as  a  regular  e.xercise.  i)roperly  con¬ 
ducted,  thoroughly  organized,  is  not  ojilv 
possible  to  any  well  furnished  church, 
but  is  a  training  for  true  appreciation  of 
and  participation  in  the  higher  offices  of 
the  religious  life. 

In  the  death  of  Archbishoj)  Corrigan 
the  country  loses  a  distinguished  man 
whose  influence  was  always  for  the  good 
of  the  community  hardly  less  than  for 
the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  the 
church  in  which  he  held  so  eminent  a 
position.  sincere  Christian  he  surely 
was,  a  man  of  great  earnestness,  of  un¬ 
tiring  diligence,  of  fine  intellectual  parts, 
of  great  tact  and  wisdom.  Still  in  the 
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fulness  of  mature  life  and  vigor,  barely 
sivty-two  years  of  age,  he  might  have 
been  expected  to  live  yet  many  years  to 
carry  out  the  large  plans  which  he  had 
formed  for  strengthening  and  develop¬ 
ing  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Archbishop  Corrigan’s  career  has 
been  one  of  unusual  prosperity  and  suc¬ 
cess,  hardly  disturbed  excei)t  by  the 
troubles  with  Drs.  ^IcGlynn  and  Burt- 
sell.  His  successor  will  be  appointed  by 
the  Pope  from  nominations  sent  in  by 
various  bodies.  Meanwhile  the  duties 
of  his  office  will  be  discharged  by  Bishop 
Farley,  who  is  on  his  way  home  from 
Rome. 

Next  week  we  shall  welcome  to  this 
city  the  representatives  of  the  great  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  prom¬ 
ise  them  that  their  welcome  will  be  warm, 
not  only  in  the  city  at  large,  but  in  the 
churches,  especially  the  churches  which 
are  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  the  \vomen  of  our  Mission 
Hoards.  We  would  take  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  repeat  the  warm  welcome  which 
'I'he  Evangelist  has  already  extended  to 
its  friends, — and  among  friends  it  reck¬ 
ons  all  Presbyterians.  We  shall  gladly 
serve  them  to  the  extent  of  our  powers, 
and  we  hope  at  this  auspicious  time  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  which  have  been 
formed  in  past  years,  and  to  make  many 
new  ones  among  men  and  women  who 
are  as  yet  unknown  to  us.  As  this  As¬ 
sembly  will  be  pre-eminently  a  Home 
Mission  Assembly,  so  the  next  issue  of 
The  Evangelist,  while  not  neglecting 
other  interests  of  the  church,  will  be 
largely  devoted  to  giving  an  adequate 
presentation  of  our  Home  Mission  work. 
It  will  be  an  unusually  large  number, 
amply  illustrated  with  many  pictures 
made  expressly  for  it.  It  will  also  con¬ 
tain  the  full  roll  of  Commissioners  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  editor  of 
so  good  a  ]>aper — in  general — as  the 
New  York  Times  should  entertain  a  vio¬ 
lent  prejudice  against  missions.  Doubt¬ 


less  some  of  our  readers  observed  that 
on  Tuesday  morning  of  this  week  he 
not  only  gave'  room  to  the  misrepresen¬ 
tations  of  an  unintelligent  reporter  who 
apparently  heard  part  of  an  address 
given  by  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  in  his  home 
church  (Greenwich,  Conn.)  last  Sunday 
evening,  but  also,  without  attempting  to 
verify  the  report,  made  it  the  basis  of  a 
very  unfriendly  editorial.  Of  course  Dr. 
Strong  gave  no  good  ground  for  report  or 
editorial.  At  this  late  hour  we  can  only 
promise  to  return  to  the  subject  in  detail 
next  w'eek. 

Editor’s  Table  Talk 

The  Evangelist  and  Religious  Review 
every  week  goes  into  thousands  of  the 
best  homes.  It  appeals  to  every  member 
of  the  household.  It  stands  for  the  best 
there  is  in  life.  Its  teachings  and  coun¬ 
sel  are  eagerly  absorbed  in  the  quiet  of 
the  home.  As  a  religious  magazine 
its  constant  and  conspicuous  presence 
through  the  week  in  the  “living  room” 
is  itself  uplifting  to  the  household.  It 
is  of  all  others  unique  and  valuable  as  a 
medium  to  reach  all  members  of  the 
home. 

Lord  Overtoun  conducts  a  Bible  Class 
in  the  High  Church,  Duml>arton,  Scot¬ 
land,  which  numbers  448  members,  77 
of  whom  have  attended  every  meeting 
during  the  year.  The  leader  has  con¬ 
ducted  the  class  for  thirty-two  years. 
The  class  is  studying  this  year  the  Church 
History  of  Scotland. 

In  far  distant  Arabia  the  work  of  the 
missionary  is  very  slowly  making  an  im¬ 
pression  on  the  rock  wall  opposition  of 
the  Mohammedans.  The  Sultan  of  Lahej 
sent  a  man  to  the  Scottish  Mission  that 
he  might  learn  English.  He  also  learned 
about  Jesus  Christ  and  owned  himself  a 
disciple,  but  up  to  the  present  he  has 
hesitated  about  a  public  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  Christianity.  This  man,  who  is 
a  sheikh,  has  given  a  copy  of  a  book 
which  influenced  him  to  his  master,  the 
Sultan  of  Lahej.  The  Sultan,  on  receiv¬ 
ing  the  book,  “The  Koran’s  Testimony 
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to  the  Christian  Bible,”  ordered  the  Iman 
to  prepare  a  reply.  When  the  reply  was 
submitted,  he  declared  it  was  no  reply  at 
all,  as  not  a  single  argument  had  been 
refuted. 

The  City  Missions  of  Berlin  cele¬ 
brated  their  twenty-fifth  anniversary  on 
March  7.  The  hero  of  the  occasion  was 
the  former  court  preacher  Stocker,  who 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divin¬ 
ity  from  the  University  of  Greifswold. 

That  all  peers  of  Great  Britain  are  not 
wealthy  is  made  plain  by  the  death  of 
two,  who  for  years  have  been  in  strait¬ 
ened  circumstances.  The  Earl  of  Perth 
and  Medfort,  who  died  the  other  day  at 
the  age  of  95  years,  had  lived  through 
five  reigns,  and  was  entitled  to  a  seat  in 
the  rlouse  of  Lords  as  a  Scotch  repre¬ 
sentative  peer,  yet  did  not  own  an  acre 
of  the  family  estates,  and  for  years  has 
been  living  in  great  retirement,  if  not  in 
actual  poverty.  Lord  Bateman,  whose 
personal  estate  has  recently  been  pro¬ 
bated,  left  in  all  £50,  the  entire  amount 
of  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Hereford 
Infirmary. 

Of  Present  Interest 

A  Flower  Fete  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Jacob  Riis  House  will  be  held  in  the 
parlors  of  the  Washington  Heights 
Presbyterian  Church,  Amsterdam  ave¬ 
nue  and  155th  street,  Friday  evening, 
May  9.  This  is  to  be  a  very  pretty  and 
unique  affair.  Tickets  may  be  obtained 
of  the  treasurer.  Miss  Evelyn  Hickok, 
752  St.  Nicholas  avenue. 

The  Anniversary  Exercises  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary  will  begin  with  the 
administration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supf>er  on  Sunday  afternoon.  May 
II,  in  Adams  Chapel.  The  dinner  of  the 
Alumni  will  occur  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Denis,  Broadway  and  Eleventh  street,  at 
6  p.M.  on  Monday,  May  12.  The  Rev. 
John  H.  Edwards,  D.D.,  will  preside,  and 
the  speakers  will  be  Professor  McGiffert, 
Mr.  Robert  Ogden  and  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Rainsford,  D.D.  On  Tuesdav.  May  13, 


at  10.30  A.M.  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Alumni  will  be  held  in  the 
Adams  Chapel.  It  is  hoped  that  each 
class  will  be  represented  as  fully  as  pos¬ 
sible.  An  address  upon  Reforms  in 
China  will  be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Pres¬ 
ident,  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  re¬ 
cently  of  Peking.  At  the  close  of  this 
meeting  the  Alumni  will  be  entertained 
at  luncheon  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
The  graduating  exercises  will  occur  on 
Tuesday,  Mav  15,  at  8  p.m.  Addresses 
will  be  made  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  Professor  Fran¬ 
cis  Brown. 

The  68th  Anniversary  of  the  American 
Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home  for 
the  Friendless  will  be  held  in  the  morning 
of  Wednesday  May  24,  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  of  the  United  Charities  Building, 
105  East  Twenty-second  street.  The  ex¬ 
ercises  will  be  opened  at  10.30  with  sing¬ 
ing  by  a  group  of  Ixiys  from  one  of  the 
Society’s  twelve  Industrial  Schools.  Re¬ 
ports  will  be  presented  and  officers  elect¬ 
ed. 

We  have  already  announced  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Summer  Conference  will  be  held  at 
East  Northfield,  June  27  to  July  6.  Our 
readers  well  know  the  character  of  these 
meetings,  which  will  be  held  morning 
and  evening  in  the  auditorium  and  at  sun¬ 
set  on  “Round  Top,”  near  Mr.  Moody’s 
grave.  We  need  only  remind  them  that 
among  the  speakers  will  be  the  Rev.  G. 
Campbell  Morgan,  Robert  E.  Speer,  Pro¬ 
fessors  Edward  I.  Bosworth  and  Henry 
C.  King  of  Oberlin  College,  Rev.  John 
Kelman,  M.A.,  of  Edinburgh,  Professoi 
Woodrow  Wilson  of  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  and  Rev.  Charles  W.  Gordon  of 
Winnipeg.  Mr.  John  R.  Mott  will  pre¬ 
side  and  will  also  address  the  Confer¬ 
ence. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  will  be  the  daily  missionary  insti¬ 
tute  for  the  promotion  of  missionary  life 
and  activity  in  college,  and  Normal  Bible 
classes  to  help  leaders  of  student  classes 
or  groups.  It  is  expected  that  from  seven 
hundred  to  one  thousand  students  will 
be  in  attendance. 
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A  deeply  interesting  occasion  will  be 
the  ninth  annual  Southern  Student  Con¬ 
ference  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciations,  which  will  be  held  in  y\sheville, 
N.  C.,  June  14-22.  Sessions  of  the  con¬ 
ference  will  be  held  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning,  the  afternoon  being  devoted  to 
athletics  and  other  forms  of  recreation. 
.Among  the  platform  speakers  will  be  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Speer,  Revs.  John  Timothy 
Stone  of  Baltimore,  W.  F.  McDowell, 
D.D.,  of  this  city,  and  R.  G.  Pearson, 
D.D.,  of  Asheville,  and  Prof.  S.  I.  Bos- 
worthof  .Asheville.  There  will  be  Normal 
Bible  Classes  with  experienced  leaders, 
Missionary  Conferences  of  the  character 
of  those  in  Toronto,  with  special  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  Mission  Study,  and  Associa¬ 
tion  Conferences.  Accommodations  will 
be  of  the  best,  the  principals  of  .Asheville 
School  having  proffered  their  fine  build¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose.  For  all  particulars 
address  Mr.  H.  P.  Anderson,  3  West 
Twenty -ninth  street,  this  city.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  not  only  a  strong 
corps  of  Northern  delegates  will  attend 
this  conference,  but  that  many  others 
than  students  will  take  advantage  of  this 
inspiring  opportunity.  June  is  the  most 
perfect  month  of  the  year  in  the  North 
Carolina  Mountains.  The  rhododen¬ 
drons  are  then  in  bloom,  and  no  one 
knows  what  rhododendrons  are  who  has 
not  seen  them  there.  It  is  the  perfect 
time  for  climbing  Black  Mountain  and 
seeing  one  of  the  most  wonderful  views 
— for  extent  and  variety,  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  .And  if  none  of  these 
allurements  existed  our  Southern  breth¬ 
ren  need  and  deserve  the  encouragement 
of  a  widely  expressed  sympathy. 

The  Ninth  Anniversary  of  the  Open 
.Air  W’orkers'  .Association  of  .America  will 
lx;  observed  on  Tuesday,  May,  13.  1902, 
at  the  Hanson  Place  Baptist  Church,  near 
Fulton  street,  Brooklyn.  Business  meet¬ 
ing  at  3  p.M.  Addresses  at  8  p.m.,  by  Dr. 
Harry  Grattan  Guinness  of  London,  Rev. 
Tennis  S.  Hamlin,  D.D.,  of  Washington, 
President,  and  others.  Open  air  meeting 
near  the  church  at  7  p.m..  if  weather  is 
favorable.  Freewill  offerings  for  the 
furtherance  of  this  work  are  needed  at 


this  time.  Address.  Miss  Eloise  V.  Pren¬ 
tice,  Secretary,  123  Amity  street,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Of  Our  City  Churches 


Dr.  Birch’s 
Funeral 


The  funeral  of  Dr. 
Birch  occurred  at  too 
late  a  date  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  here  last  week.  Dr.  Jesse  Forbes, 
Vice-Moderator  of  Presbytery,  conducted 
the  services.  Addresses  were  made  by 
Dr.  Gr^ory,  representing  the  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Ministers’  Association,  Dr.  W.  D.  Bu¬ 
chanan  representing  the  Presbytery,  and 
Rev.  W.  H.  Rephart,  pastor  of  a  Con¬ 
gregational  church,  representing  the 
neighboring  churches.  The  music  was 
by  the  choir  of  Bethanv  Church,  which 
was  crowded,  people  standing  in  the 
aisles  and  the  vestibule.  The  platform 
was  a  mass  of  flowers.  In  the  chapel  the 
Sunday  school  scholars,  numbering  400. 
were  gathered,  and  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Mc¬ 
Millan  conducted  a  funeral  service  for 
them.  They  marched  through  the 
church  and  each  child  deposited  a  flower 
on  the  casket.  The  interment  was  at  Lex¬ 
ington,  Ky.  At  this  writing  no  provis¬ 
ion  has  been  made  for  filling  the  pulpit. 


The  Fire  in  have  already  an- 

Thirteenth  St.  nounced  it.  From  an 
authoritative  source  we 
give  the  particulars.  On  Sunday  even¬ 
ing,  April  27,  the  Thirteenth  Street  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  was  burned  out,  the  walls 
and  floor  of  the  main  audience  room,  with 
the  circular  gallery  and  most  of  the  pews 
remaining.  The  fire  started  in  the  organ 
at  the  left  of  the  pulpit,  caused,  no  doubt, 
by  a  defective  electric  wire.  The  morn¬ 
ing  service  had  been  held  as  usual,  and 
the  Sunday  school  in  the  afternoon.  No 
one  was  in  the  church  at  the  time  of  the 
fire,  which  was  discovered  twenty  min¬ 
utes  past  five.  The  pastor’s  study,  which 
was  in  an  annex  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  church  from  the  organ,  was  not 
touched  by  the  fire,  and  his  books  and 
papers  were  all  preserved.  Only  a  little 
waterentered  the  study.  Many  pamphlets 
and  periodicals  stored  in  a  room  over 
the  front  of  the  church  were  entirely  de- 
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stroyeci.  There  was  about  $30,000  in¬ 
surance  upon  the  church  and  contents. 
A  Steinway  grand  piano  owned  by  the 
young  people’s  society,  which  was  in  the 
Sunday  school  room,  was  saved,  having 
been  covered  by  the  fire  patrol  when  the 
fire  first  broke  out.  The  congregation 
have  no  thought  of  removing.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  stay  in  this  part  of  the  city 
where  Christian  work  is  so  much  needed. 
It  is  the  intention  to  rebuild  as  soon  as 
possible.  At  the  time  of  the  fire  the 
church  was  in  a  most  prosperous  condi¬ 
tion.  The  financial  year  closed  the  first 
of  April,  at  which  time  there  was  a  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  treasury,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
had  been  spent  in  repairs  and  furnishing 
during  the  year.  The  Sunday  school  was 
in  excellent  condition.  During  a  little 
more  than  a  year  since  the  present  pas¬ 
torate  began,  ninety-nine  persons  have 
been  received  into  the  church,  more  than 
half  of  the  number  on  confession  of  tlieir 
faith.  Until  the  church  is  rebuilt  all  the 
services  will  beheld  in  the  First  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Twelfth  street, 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues. 
The  congregation  is  by  no  means  dis¬ 
heartened  on  account  of  the  sudden  dis¬ 
aster.  The  people  are  united  and  cour¬ 
ageous,  and  hope  to  do  a  better  work 
than  ever  before.  While  feeling  that 
“God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way,’’  they 
believe  some  good  will  in  the  end  come 
out  of  the  disaster.  The  brotherly  kind¬ 
nesses  shown  by  the  neighboring 
churches  in  opening  their  doors  so  gen¬ 
erally,  and  the  many  expressions  of  sym¬ 
pathy  received  from  all  quarters,  witness 
to  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  minor  differ¬ 
ences  one  and  all  are  in  Christ. 


An  Uptown 
Church 


Lenox  Presbyterian 
Church,  308  West  139th 
street,  grew  out  of  a 
Sabbath  School  started  on  Eighth  ave¬ 
nue  in  1890.  The  church  began  with  38 
members  in  1891  and  now  has  409.  The 
school  began  with  24  members  and  now 
has  over  600.  The  present  chapel,  built 
in  1892,  can  comfortably  seat  only  300 
and  has  been  overcrowded  by  the  Sun¬ 
day  School  for  years.  When  the  present 


pastor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  was 
called  and  installed  in  1894  (coming 
right  from  Union  Seminary)  the  church, 
which  had  been  founded  and  nursed  by 
the  Church  Extension  Committee,  as¬ 
sumed  self-support.  During  the  year 
just  closed  seventy-seven  members  were 
added,  over  $5,000  contributed  for  con¬ 
gregational  expenses ;  $750  for  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  about  $2,000  toward  the  build¬ 
ing  fund.  This  fund,  in  conditional  and 
unconditional  pledges,  has  passed  $50,- 
000.  About  $43,000  more  are  required. 
If  Lenox  had  secured  the  much  needed 
building  five  years  ago,  it  could  have 
been  to-day  almost  twice  as  strong.  The 
community  around  has  been  fairly  leap¬ 
ing  forward  in  population,  but  not  in 
wealth,  so  that  the  largest  part  of  the 
building  fund  has  come  from  dowm  town 
friends. 


c  j  c  •  •  The  Committee  of  the 

oundav  bervice  m  o  •  1  1 

the  Brick  Church  arranged 

for  services  m  that 
church  on  Sunday  mornings  at  1 1  o’clock 
during  the  summer,  as  follows:  July  6, 
13,  20,  27,  Rev.  S.  J.  McPherson.  D.D., 
head  master  of  Lawrenceville  School, 
Lawrenceville,  N.  J. ;  August  3,  Rev. 
George  S.  Webster,  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  the  Covenant;  August  10,  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  J.  Niccolls,  D.D.,  of  St.  Louis;  Au¬ 
gust  17  to  September  7,  church  closed  for 
cleaning  and  repairs;  September  14,  Rev. 
Samuel  J.  Niccolls,  D.D. 


A  Brooklyn  Pastor 
in  Princeton 


The  Rev.  Frederick 
Campbell  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Church,  recent¬ 
ly  addressed  the  students  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  on  Neglected  Lines 
of  Christian  Effort,  dwelling  upon  the 
possibilities  and  importance  of  weekly 
letter  writing,  the  “Go-to-Church  Band’’ 
as  a  means  of  securing  the  attendance  of 
children  at  church,  rural  evangelization, 
and  open-air  preaching. 

The  Rev.  James  A. 
Francis  of  the  Second 
Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
has  accejited  the  call  of  the  Clarendon 
Street  Baptist  Church,  Boston,  and  will 
begin  work  there  May  15. 


Mr.  Francis  called 
to  Boston 


Another  Objection  to  the  System 

“  Kirby  ” 


The  first  of  the  five  points  in  the  Cal- 
vinistic  “system”  is,  that  all  human  be¬ 
ings,  as  born  into  this  world,  are  thor¬ 
oughly  depraved  The  “system”  is  based 
upon  the  dogma  of  total  depravity.  The 
Confession  says:  “From  the  original  cor¬ 
ruption,  whereby  we  are  utterly  indis¬ 
posed,  disabled  and  made  opposite  to  all 
good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil,  do 
proceed  all  actual  transgressions.”  The 
rationality  and  credibility  of  the  “sys¬ 
tem”  depend  upon  making  out  human  na¬ 
ture  to  be  as  bad — ^that  is,  as  morally  dc- 
I)raved — as  possible.  The  “system”  could 
not  have  maintained  its  ground,  amid  the 
light  which  God  has  been  throwing  upon 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  our  day,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  prevalent  opinion,  hand¬ 
ed  down  from  medijeval  times,  that  hu¬ 
man  nature  is  “totally  depraved.”  The 
reformator}"  changes  which  characterize 
our  times  are  owing  to  a  change  in  their 
views  of  human  nature  entertained  by 
the  more  thoughtful  and  benevolent  por¬ 
tion  of  our  people.  It  is  seen  in  the 
milder  treatment  of  children,  of  first 
offenders,  and  even  of  older  crimin¬ 
als. 

According  to  all  my  observations,  dur¬ 
ing  a  pretty  long  life,  there  is  no  more 
potent  cause  of  wrong-doing  in  the 
world,  and  no  greater  hindrance  to  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  or  reign  of  God 
our  Savior  among  men,  than  the  current 
belief  in  the  total  depravity  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  The  doctrine'  is  understood  by  the 
theologians  in  one  sense,  and  by  most 
people  in  another.  The  latter  understand 
it  just  as  the  Confession  teaches  it.  It  is 
adopted  as  a  practical  principle  by  men 
of  the  world,  and  by  inconsistent  Chris¬ 
tians.  Bad  men  are  ready  enough  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  doctrine,  and  to  excuse  their 
meanness  and  wickedness  by  referring  to 
it  as  the  Bible  doctrine. 

But  does  the  Bible  teach  such  a  doc¬ 
trine?  I  think  not.  What  it  teaches  is, 
that  all  men,  by  the  sinfulness  of  our  first 
parents  transmitted  to  their  offspring, 
have  fallen  away  from  God,  have  lost  all 
true  knowledge  of  and  communion  with 


him,  have  become  strangers  to  him,  and 
hostile  to  his  government.  All  are  by 
nature  spiritually  dead.  The  Bible 
teaches  at  the  same  time  that  to  become 
reconciled  to  God  is  the  most  urgent 
necessity  in  life,  in  the  case  of  every  one 
of  us.  To  come  to  know  him  through 
his  son  Jesus  Christ — this  is  salvation — 
this  is  eternal  life. 

The  sin  with  which  every  soul  in  the 
world  is  chargeable  is  sin  against  God. 
The  Scriptures  do  not  represent  men, 
women  and  children  as  all  alike  morally 
depraved.  What  is  true  is,  that  all  who 
remain  in  their  natural  condition  of  alien¬ 
ation  from  God,  and  enmity  to  him,  as  a 
being  unknown,  almighty  and  dreaded, 
are,  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in 
them,  liable  to  become  morally  depraved. 
And  multitudes  of  people  do  become 
very  bad,  and,  as  men  say  of  them,  “aban¬ 
doned.”  Wickedness  was  almost  uni¬ 
versal  just  before  the  Deluge.  And  the 
j)salmist,  some  of  the  prophets,  and  the 
Apostle  Paul  had  special  reason  for  usng 
very  strong  language  in  describing  the 
vice  and  immorality,  as  well  as  the  un¬ 
godliness  prevailing  in  their  times.  But 
such  descriptions  will  not  apply  to  all 
men,  especially  where  the  light  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  been  shining  for  centuries. 
j\Iany  people  are  morally  good  and  pure, 
even  while  they  are  strangers  to  God, 
and  spiritually  dead.  Examples  may  be 
found  in  Scripture  of  men  who  were 
morally  good  and  lovely,  while  they 
lacked  the  one  thing  needful — the  new 
birth,  and  so  were  destitute  of  spiritu¬ 
ality 

According  to  the  Scri|)tures,  all  men 
alike  need  to  be  horn  of  the  Spirit,  in 
order  to  be  saved  from  sin  and  death.  It 
is  a  fatal  error,  misleading  and  destroy¬ 
ing  many,  to  imagine  that  there  are  some 
so  moral,  or  so  scholarly,  or  so  cultured, 
or  so  amiable  and  lovely  that  they  do  not 
need  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  or  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  a  Renewer  and  Sanctifier.  The 
Scriptures  teach  that  all  who  hear  of  the 
blessed  Son  of  God,  and  of  his  awful 
sufferings  on  account  of  the  sins  of  men. 
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and  of  the  great  salvation  there  is  in 
union  with  him,  and  yet  refuse  to  turn 
from  sin  unto  holiness,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God,  do  perish  in 
their  sins. 

But  to  teach  our  children  that  every 
person  in  the  world  is  morally  depraved, 
that  human  nature  is  utterly  corrupt,  is  to 
do  them  a  fearful,  cruel  wrong.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  worse  practically,  than  to 
teach  a  boy  that  he  is  by  nature  wicked, 
and  that  everybody  in  the  world  is  wick¬ 
ed  too.  For  boy  or  man  to  lose  his 
self-respect,  his  confidence  in  others,  is 
almost  certain  ruin.  Christianity  is  based 
upon  man’s  alienation  from  God.  The 
“glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God’’  is 
the  making  known  his  loving  desire  to 
win  men  back  from  their  woful  condition 
of  ignorance,  sin,  misery  and  peril.  The 
Bible  does  not  make  an  assault  upon  hu¬ 
man  nature,  but  upon  sin.  And  might  it 
not  be  inconceivably  better  if  we  Chris¬ 
tians  would  cease  calumniating  human 
nature,  and  turn  our  guns  against  the 
real  foes  of  God  and  man — sin  and  im¬ 
morality. 

Dr.  McCosh  and  his  teacher.  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers,  both  labored  to  show  that  the  pre¬ 
eminent  feature  in  the  fallen  condition  of 
man  is  the  entire  lack  of  godliness.  And 
Dr.  Charles  Hodge  makes  the  following 
statement:  “By  total  depravity  is  not 
meant  that  all  men  are  equally  wicked, 
nor  that  any  man  is  as  thoroughly  cor¬ 
rupt  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be,  nor 
that  men  are  destitute  of  all  moral  vir¬ 
tues.  The  Scriptures  recognize  the  fact, 
which  experience  abundantly  confirms, 
that  men  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  are 
honest  in  their  dealings,  kind  in  their 
feelings,  and  beneficent  in  their  conduct. 
Even  the  heathen,  the  apostle  teaches  us, 
do  by  nature  the  things  of  the  law.  They 
are  more  or  less  under  the  dominion  of 
conscience  which  approves  or  disap¬ 
proves  their  moral  conduct.  What  is 
called  total  depravity,”  Dr.  Hodge  con¬ 
tinues,  “means  the  entire  absence  of  holi¬ 
ness,  the  want  of  due  apprehension  of 
the  divine  perfections,  and  of  our  rela¬ 
tions  to  God  as  our  Creator,  Preserver, 
Benefactor,  Governor  and  Redeemer. 
There  is  common  to  all  men  a  total 


alienationof  thesoul  from  God, so  that  no 
unrenewed  man  either  understands  or 
seeks  after  God :  no  such  man  ever  makes 
G(k1  his  portion  or  God’s  glory  the  end 
of  his  being.  Ihe  apostacy  from  God  is 
total,  or  complete.  All  men  naturally 
worship  and  serve  the  creature  rather 
than  the  Creator.  They  are  all  therefore 
declared  in  Scripture  to  be  spiritually 
dead.  They  are  destitute  of  any  princi¬ 
ple  of  spiritual  life.” 

That  is  the  doctrine  of  “original  sin.” 
It  is  a  scriptural  truth,  and  is  confirmed 
by  all  human  experience.  But  does  that 
render  it  necessary  for  us  to  charge  all 
men  with  mental  imbecility,  moral  de¬ 
pravity,  and  physical  disorder?  Yet,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Confession,  all  men  are 
“wholly  defiled  in  all  the  faculties  and 
parts  of  soul  and  body,”  and  “utterly  in¬ 
disposed,  disabled  and  made  opposite  to 
all  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil.” 
Do  you  believe  that?  Can  anybody  be¬ 
lieve  it? 

Might  it  not  be  as  life  from  the  dead, 
if  we  who  preach  the  gospel  would  sim¬ 
ply  declare,  in  the  name  of  God,  that  all 
who  hear  us,  whether  rich  or  poor,  cul¬ 
tured  or  rude,  moral  or  immoral,  must  be 
bom  anew,  lx)rn  from  above,  born  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  or,  remaining  as  they 
are  by  nature,  must  perish  in  their  sins. 
The  Son  of  God  came  into  the  world  to 
make  human  life  “truer,  higher,  sweeter.” 
I'o  live  that  noble,  that  sublime  life, 
which  is  attainable,  to  attain  the  won¬ 
drous  possibilities  of  the  redeemed,  to 
live  in  heaven  while  here  on  earth,  we 
must  be  born  again,  here  and  now,  and 
become  partakers,  through  a  personal 
and  conscious  union  with  Jesus  Christ, 
of  a  life  that  is  spiritual  and  eternal. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  statement  that 
more  needs  to  be  “revised”  out  of  our 
Confession  than  that  which  says  that  all 
men  without  exception  are  by  nature  “ut¬ 
terly  indisposed,  disabled  and  made  op¬ 
posite  to  all  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to 
all  evil.” 

In  saying  that,  I  am  far  from  saying 
that  human  nature  is  all  right  in  the 
sight  of  God.  When  it  comes  to  our 
relations  with  a  holy  God,  with  a  God 
of  infinite  perfection,  there  is  call  for  pro- 
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found  humility,  repentance  and  godly 
fear.  And  the  longer  true  and  faithful 
Christians  live,  the  more  they  see  and 
know  of  God,  the  more  pure  and  holy 
they  become,  the  more  clearly  do  they 
see,  and  deeply  feel  their  own  sinfulness 
and  unworthiness.  While  this  is  so  and 
must  be  so  in  the  nature  of  things,  I  hold 
that  long  enough  have  good  and  honest 
and  honorable  men  been  bewildered,  dis¬ 
couraged  and  distressed  by  the  misrep- 

The  Brotherhood 

Rev.  J.  b. 

"Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness”  is  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  Christianity  which 
has  not  yet  been  fully  realized  because 
not  applied  broadly  enough.  Christ  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  (or  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  God,  as  Dr.  Mulford  happily  trans¬ 
lates  it)  can  not  be  first  until  we  practi¬ 
cally  make  all  else  subordinate.  We  need 
to  “exalt  that  which  is  more  important 
above  that  which  is  less  important.”  We 
must  allow  the  Spirit  of  Christ  to  guide 
us  not  only  intellectually  but  spiritually 
and  practically  “into  all  the  truth.” 
Christ  taught  and  demonstrated  by  His 
blessed  example  that  truth  and  spiritual¬ 
ity  are  real  and  divine  only  so  far  as  they 
are  practical.  Faith  in  Clirist  is  genuine 
only  when  put  into  practice. 

That  noble  Declaration  of  Faith  of  the 
National  Council  of  Congregational 
Churches  in  1865  contains  words  as  true 
to-day  as  they  were  then :  “In  the  times 
that  are  before  us  as  a  Nation,  times  at 
once  of  duty  and  of  danger,  we  rest  all 
our  hope  in  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 

It  was  the  grand  peculiarity  of  our  Puri¬ 
tan  Fathers  that  they  held  this  gospel, 
not  m.erely  on  the  ground  of  their  per¬ 
sonal  salvation,  but  as  declaring  the  worth 
of  man  by  the  incarnation  and  sacrifice 
of  the  Son  of  God  and  therefore  applied 
its  principles  to  elevate  .society,  to  regu¬ 
late  education,  to  civilize  humanity,  to 
purify  law,  to  reform  the  Church  and  the 
State,  and  to  assert  and  defend  liberty ; 
in  short,  to  mold  and  redeem,  by  its  all- 
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resentations  of  human  nature  which  are 
current. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  8th  Psalm,  and 
learn  from  the  inspired  psalmist  to  honor 
human  nature,  and  to  value  man  as  man. 
"Thou  hast  made  him  but  little  lower 
than  God,  and  crownest  him  with  glory 
and  honor.  Thou  nfakest  him  to  have 
dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands ; 
thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his 
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transferring  energy,  everything  that  be¬ 
longs  to  man  in  his  individual  and  social 
relations. 

“It  was  the  faith  of  our  fathers  that 
gave  us  this  free  land  in  which  we 
dwell.  It  is  by  this  faith  only  that  we 
can  transmit  to  our  children  a  free  and 
happy,  because  a  Christian,  common¬ 
wealth.” 

The  evidence  of  Christianity  most 
needed  to-day  is  the  demonstration  that 
the  social  principles  set  forth  by  Christ 
are  entirely  practical  and  practicable. 
This  proof  and  the  proper  progress  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  in  this  wonder¬ 
ful  age  are  more  and  more  dependent  up¬ 
on  the  union  of  Christ’s  disciples  in  the 
practical  application  of  his  divine  teach¬ 
ing  and  example.  The  way  to  apply  the 
truth  is  to  apply  it:  and  in  this  age  of 
great  combinations,  applied  Christianity 
can  be  most  effective,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  only  as  Christ’s  fol¬ 
lowers  are  united  under  his  leadership. 

It  is  for  such  a  time  and  work  as  this 
that  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Kingdom 
has  come.  “The  Spirit  of  God  is  moving 
men  in  our  generation  toward  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.  Obeying  the  thought  of  our  Mas¬ 
ter.  and  trusting  in  the  power  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Spirit,  we  form  ourselves  into 
a  Brotherhood  of  the  Kingdom,  in  order 
to  re-establish  this  idea  in  the  thought  of 
the  Church  and  to  assist  in  its  practical 
realization  in  the  world.”  To  this  end 
the  more  progressive  Christians  who  real- 
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ize  the  importance  and  benefit  of  this 
great  truth  need  to  unite  for  mutual  en¬ 
couragement  and  instruction,  and  that 
they  may  effectively  lead  ministers  and 
churches  to  see  the  need  of  presenting 
truth  and  performing  Christian  duties 
according  to  the  demands  of  the  changed 
and  changing  conditions  of  the  present 
age. 

Some  other  things  can  be  done  now 
by  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Kingdom  bet¬ 
ter  than  by  the  churches,  at  least  in  some 
jdaces,  because  enough  of  the  churches 
are  not  yet  ready.  Some  work  can  be 
done  more  effectively  now  by  an  organ¬ 
ization  composed  chiefly  of  laymen.  For 
example : 

Christian  people  are  ready  for  an  on¬ 
ward,  united  movement,  inspired  by  the 
new  patriotism  and  greater  loyalty  to 
Christ.  Their  faith,  zeal,  energy  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  need  to  be  organized  and  made 
most  effective.  Our  limited  earthly 
strength  and  resources  need  to  be  com¬ 
bined  and  utilized  to  the  utmost.  Chris¬ 


tian  endeavors  to  secure  the  worthy  ad¬ 
ministration  of  political  affairs  need  to 
be  unified  and  directed  by  the  highest, 
purest  wisdom  and  statesmanship.  Only 
united  consecration  to  Christ  and  his 
Kingdom  is  adequate  for  the  successful 
grappling  with  the  great  and  increasing 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  of  our 
municipal  and  national  life. 

I'he  faith,  courage  and  zeal  of  the 
Christian  forces  can  be  most  easily 
aroused  and  increased  by  wise  and  effec¬ 
tive  endeavors  to  remove  the  greatest 
evils  that  are  obstacles  to  all  progress  and 
all  reforms.  There  is  the  ungodly  sys¬ 
tem  of  organized  greed  and  selfishness. 
Business  and  politics  have  not  yet  been 
Iransformed  by  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

Here  is  a  great  need  and  a  great  op- 
l)ortunity.  W  hat  great  moral  movement 
could  more  fitly  illuminate  the  opening 
vears  of  the  Twentieth  Century  than  the 
inspiring  increase  and  victorious  advance 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Kingdom? 
T.os  .Xnof.i.ks.  California. 
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The  writer  of  the  following  article  has  the  self-denying  habit,  the  evangelistic  spirit  and 
the  judicial  mind  which  are  the  heritage  of  the  granddaughter,  daughter  and  sister  of  a  New 
England  pastor,  a  foreign  missionary  and  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
To  this  rich  inheritance  she  adds  the  cxjiert  knowledge  and  sympathy  gained  by  many  years  of 
unique  service  in  South  Africa  and  among  the  negroes  of  our  Southern  States.— |  Editor. 


In  the  sovcntcenth  century  brave  little 
1  lolland  welcomed  two  companies  of  ex¬ 
iles.  one  from  merry  England,  one  from 
sunny  France.  Both  groups  had  given 
up  home  and  native  land  for  Christ :  both 
tarried  only  for  a  time,  and  then  went 
sailing  over  sea  seeking  another  earthly 
country. 

The  English  company  were  compara¬ 
tively  rich.  They  paid  their  own  jiassage 
across  the  stormy  Atlantic,  and  their 
descendants  wonder  at  the  amount  of 
furniture  brought  over  by  the  May- 
flow'er. 

The  Dutch  government  gave  the  Hu¬ 
guenot  exiles  free  passage  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  few  indeed  are  tlie 
relics  of  their  French  ancestry  among  the 
Boers.  T  seen  them ;  '>  — i-ed  oak 
chair,  an  officer's  scarf,  a  few  glasses  and 


an  invalid’s  cup  fashioned  so  that  trem¬ 
bling  hands  need  not  spill  a  drop. 

Howdifferent  hasbeen  the  fate  of  those 
two  bands  of  exiles !  The  children  of  the 
Puritans  have  invented  telegraphs  and 
telephones,  cotton  gins  and  electric  lights, 
steamboats  and  typewriters,  moving  ma¬ 
chines  and  sewing  machines,  clothes 
wringers  and  ai>ple  parers  and  are  now  a 
w'orld  wide  power.  Their  Franklin. 
W^ebster,  Prescott.  Longfellow  and 
Emerson  are  read  around  the  globe. 

WTat  store  of  inventions,  what  works 
of  history,  fiction,  or  poetry  have  the  Boer 
descendants  of  the  Huguenots  given  to 
mankind  ?  Thev  had  a  finer  climate  than 
the  cold  New'  England  shore,  but  there 
was  one  great  drawback  to  their  success. 
The  Dutch  government  insisted  on  their 
giving  up  their  mother  tongue,  lest  in 
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case  of  war  between  Holland  and  France 
they  should  deem  themselves  Frenchmen. 
At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  were  no  edu¬ 
cated  persons,  so  they  learned  a  patois 
with  no  literature.  Many  ships  toucheu 
every  year  at  Table  Bay  on  the  way  to 
India,  but  they  brought  no  books  which 
these  exiles  could  read.  No  group  of 
ministers  donated  books  to  start  a  college. 
Each  familv,  however,  had  a  Bible. 

After  Cape  Colony  had  been  ceded  to 
Great  Britain,  its  English  governor  find¬ 
ing  that  the  Huguenot  Boers  had  no  men 
trained  for  the  pulpit,  asked  the  Presby¬ 
terians  of  Scotland  to  send  them  pastors. 
•Among  those  who  accepted  this  invitation 
was  the  Rev.  Andrew  Murray,  Sr.,  whose 
son  of  the  same  name  is  well  known  in 
•America  as  the  author  of  -Abide  in  Christ, 
The  School  of  Prayer,  and  other  devo¬ 
tional  books.  Thirty  years  ago  .\ir. 
Murray  made  a  request  for  daughters  of 
the  Puritans  to  assist  in  teaching  their 
Boer  sisters.  Nobly  have  .American 
women  responded.  The  Huguenot  Col¬ 
lege  and  Seminaries,  by  them  established, 
unite  tho.se  exile  French  and  English 
hands. 

The  greatest  contrast  between  the 
Puritans  and  the  Boers  was  in  their  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  savage  dwellers  in  the 
lands  of  refuge.  Though  the  golden  rule 
was  not  fully  obeyed  in  either  colony, 
vet  Massachusetts  early  had  an  Apostle 
to  the  Indians,  who  translated  the  l. 
for  them  and  gathered  a  church  of  pray¬ 
ing  ones.  Notwithstanding  the  poli¬ 
ticians’  century  of  dishonor,  there  have 
ever  been  faithful  missionaries  .to  the  red 
men  from  among  Puritan  sons. 

'I'he  Boers  regarded  their  savage  pre¬ 
decessors  in  South  .Africa  as  Canaaniles 
doomed  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  draw¬ 
ers  of  water  for  them,  the  l)eloved  (  ; 
heaven.  Neglecting  to  teach  the  Hotten¬ 
tots  of  Christ  they  ill  treated  missionaries 
from  other  lands  who  came  to  evangelize 
the  natives,  d'he  home  of  the  heroic  Liv¬ 
ingston  was  destroyed  during  his  tem- 
IKtrarv  absence  by  a  band  of  Boers  who. 
Livingston  wrote,  '‘characteristically" 
attended  church  on  Sunday  and  des¬ 
troyed  the  kraals  on  Monday.  Like  Jo¬ 
seph’s  enslavement,  God  over-ruled  this 
wickedness,  for  Livingston  was  thus  led 
to  undertake  those  journeys  across  Africa 


which  did  so  much  to  open  the  Dark  Con¬ 
tinent  to  civilization  and  Christianity. 

About  1880  i  met  a  Moravian  mission¬ 
ary  who  had  translated  the  Bible  into  one 
of  the  Hottentot  dialects.  The  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  declined  to 
publish  it,  because  the  number  of  person.s 
who  would  use  it  had  become  so  smail. 
For  nearly  two  hundred  years  the  very 
religious  Boers'had  lived  near  them  with¬ 
out  giving  them  the  Word  in  their  own 
tongue,  and  now  the  race  was  dying  out. 

It  is  pleasant  to  add  that  during  the 
past  (piarter  century  many  youth  of  Cape 
Colony  have  devoted  their  lives  to  mis¬ 
sions.  The  Rev.  Andrew  Murray  and 
the  American  teachers  have  been  leaders 
in  this  blessed  work. 

Doubtless  one  cause  of  the  lack  of  the 
social  and  aggressive  spirit  in  the  Boers 
may  be  found  in  tbe  e.xtreme  poverty  of 
the  first  settlers.  This  is  shown  by  a  let- 
terof  an  early  governor,  asking  that  plates 
and  spoons  be  sent  as  he  is  ashamed  to 
use  shells  when  caj)tains  of  foreign  ships 
dine  with  him. 

Till  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Cape  Colony  was  governed  by  Hol¬ 
land,  and  badly  governed  it  was.  The  col¬ 
onists  were  not  allowed  to  trade,  except 
with  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and 
were  obliged  to  buy  and  sell  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  prices.  ’I'he  worst  governor  was 
A’an  Noot.  He  robbed  the  soldiers  of 
their  money.  In  consequence,  thirty  or 
forty  of  them  planned  to  desert,  but  their 
])lan  was  discovered,  and  seven  of  the 
ringleaders  were  executed.  When  the 
hangman  was  about  to  put  the  rope  about 
the  neck  of  the  last,  he  turned  his  face  to¬ 
ward  government  house,  and  cried  out, 
"Governor  A’an  Noot,  I  summon  you  this 
very  hour  before  the  bar  of  Almighty 
God,  to  give  account  of  the  souls  of  my¬ 
self  and  my  companions.” 

•After  the  execution,  the  Council  re¬ 
turned  to  the  governor’s  house  to  report 
that  the  sentence  had  been  carried  out. 
'I'hey  found  AAan  Noot  seated  in  a  chair, 
at  one  end  of  the  large  audience  hall. 
They  saluted,  but  received  no  mark  of 
recognition.  Tbe  governor  was  a  corpse. 
The  chair  in  which  he  died  is  still  shown 
in  the  museum  at  Cape  'Fown. 

The  French  have  ever  been  noted  for 
their  courtesy,  and  •lie  Boers  inherit  their 
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kindly  observance  of  etiquette.  On  reach¬ 
ing  South  Africa,  one  of  tne  first  ques¬ 
tions  asked  me  was  to  name  my  birthday, 
and  when  it  came  round,  flowers  and  con¬ 
gratulatory  notes  filled  my  plate  at  break¬ 
fast. 

The  peculiarity  which  has  won  most 
friends  for  the  Boers  is  the  tenacity  with 
which  they  have  clung  to  the  religion  of 
their  fathers.  Family  worship  is  not 
practiced  in  America  as  it  once  was,  but 
every  Boer,  rough  and  uncouth  though 
he  may  be,  salutes  his  Maker  at  early 
dawn  with  praj'er  and  praise,  while  every 
evening  the  patriarch  of  the  family  reads 
the  accustomed  chapter  from  the  cher¬ 
ished  Bible. 

The  bravery  of  the  Boers  is  unques¬ 


tioned.  One  instance  is  perhaps  un¬ 
known  in  this  country.  Before  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  breakwater,  many  vessels  were 
wrecked  in  Table  Bay.  In  one  terrible 
storm  among  those  who  heard  the  cries 
from  a  sinking  ship  was  a  Boer  mounted 
on  a  splendid  horse.  He  swam  his  horse 
near  enough  to  the  wreck  to  throw  a 
rope,  by  which  four  men  were  dragged  to 
shore.  A  second  effort  nearly  exhausted 
the  animal,  but  saved  four  more  sailors. 
When  the  third  attempt  was  made,  one 
of  the  drowning  men  in  his  frenzy  caught 
the  bridle  and  pulled  the  horse’s  head 
under  water.  Thus  noble  steed  and  brave 
Boer  perished  with  those  they  tried  to 
save. 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 


With  the  Bon  Messager  to  Chateau  Thierry 

S.  Honeyman  Anderson 


“Au  bac !  Au  bac !”  that  is  “Ferry¬ 
boat  ahoy!”  were  the  shouts  constantly 
heard  at  about  seven  o’clock,  in  the  dark, 
from  the  bank  of  the  river  Marne,  oppo¬ 
site  the  spot  where  the  Bon  Messager 
was  moored.*  This  was  at  Chierry,  the 
first  village  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  east  of  the  important  town  of 
Chateau  Thierry.  Mr.  Huet  hurriedly 
slips  a  scarf  round  his  neck  and  going 
out  with  a  lantern,  calls  out,  “How  many 
are  you?”  “We  are  ten,”  is  the  answer. 
“All  right,  I  am  coming,”  and  without 
an  overcoat,  or  a  hat  either,  the  ex-priest 
gets  into  the  little  bark,  after  having 
placed  near  its  bow  his  lantern  and 
thrown  in  the  mooring  chain ;  and  off  he 
goes,  rowing  hard  against  the  strong 
current,  and  it  is  no  easy  work,  for  the 
Marne  is  about  a  hundred  yards  wide, 
I  imagine,  at  this  place. 

We  watch  the  light  anfl  listen  to  the 
voices,  and  by-and-by  help  several  men 
and  women  to  get  on  lx)ard  the  Mission 
Boat :  quite  a  heavy  cargo !  ]Mr.  Huet 
unll  act  as  ferryman  himself,  “lest  an 


*  It  is  against  the  law  for  any  boat  to  moor  beside  the 
towing  path  of  a  canalized  river,  in  France,  e-veept  during 
the  one  month  when,  for  the  sake  of  repairs,  the  river  is 
closed  to  boats  drawn  by  animals.  The  McAll  Mission 
boat  therefore  usually  moors  near  a  bridge.  In  some 
cases,  as  at  Chateau  Thierry,  there  is  no  bridge,  and  a 
launch  is  used  so  far  as  practicable.  Mr.  Huet,  the  evan¬ 
gelist  on  the  boat,  was  once  a  priest,  having  a  cure  in  this 
neighborhood,  where,  as  well  as  his  wife,  who  was  the  A 
village  school  teacher,  he  wsA  greatly  beloved,  — Editor,  ** 


accident  should  happen,”  and  he  under¬ 
stands  the  bark,  and  the  oars,  and  the 
landing  better  than  a  stranger. 

In  daylight,  his  wife  or  the  preacher 
from  Paris  can  help  the  folks  across  the 
river,  as  there  is  no  other  means  of  cross¬ 
ing  nearer  than  two  miles,  and  people  are 
very  thankful  to  be  spared  walking  long 
distances,  by  making  use  of  the  Mission 
bark. 

One  night  Mr.  Huet  crossed  the  river 
twenty-four  times,  transferring  six  car¬ 
goes  of  hearers  before,  and  six  after  the 
meeting. 

W’hen  there  is  less  current,  sometimes 
a  rope  is  .stretched  across  the  river,  and 
the  larger  barge  is  pulled  back  and  for¬ 
ward  along  that.  At  other  times  the 
Bon  Messager  herself  is  drawn  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  just  for  the 
hour  of  the  conference,  for  the  position 
of  the  villages  and  the  circulation  of  the 
trading  barges  must  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count. 

The  ex-priest  is  thus  not  only  the 
spiritual  overseer,  the  “episcopas”  or 
bishop  of  the  very  numerous  small  com¬ 
munities  on  the  river  sides,  but  he  has 
become  a  pontif  or  “pontifex,”  a  bridge- 
maker,  “il  fait  le  pont.” 

Between  Chfitcau  Thierry  and  Epernay 
he  is  most  popular  now.  Many  of  his 
former  parishioners  are  glad  to  see  and 
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hear  him  again.  Many  of  the  old  ac¬ 
quaintances  of  his  wife  who  was  a  school 
mistress  in  those  parts  rejoice  to  meet 
her  afresh. 

"I'hc  working  classes  delight  to  come  on 
board.  During  the  day  visitors  con¬ 
stantly  call,  and  every  night,  as  a  rule, 
the  meetings  are  full.  What  splendid 
opportunities  for  sowing  the  seed  of  the 
Kingdom ! 

I  have  seen  people  come  in  the  after¬ 
noon  asking  leave  to  see  the  Boat,  as  they 
come  from  far,  and  cannot  attend  the 
evening  meetings.  Some  cross  them¬ 
selves  as  they  enter,  several  put  a  coin 
into  the  offertory  box  as  they  leave.  One 
lady  said,  “It’s  the  first  time  I  enter  a 
Protestant  church.”  She  was  told  that 
the  Bon  Messager  was  not  a  church.  .A 
long  conversation  ensued,  during  which 
she  remarked  that  “after  all,  this  religion 
was  very  much  like  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion,  for  you  believe  in  God  and  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  prayer,  and  you  have 
faith  as  we  have  too !”  An  explanation 
of  the  differences  followed,  and  she  be¬ 
came  a  regular  attendant  at  the  meetings. 

Much  gratitude  is  often  expressed  not 
by  words  only,  but  also  by  deeds  of  kind¬ 
ness.  “Are  you  really  leaving  us  to-mor¬ 
row  morning?”  said  a  woman,  and 
Madame  Huet  answered  “Yes.”  “Well, 
before  the  Boat  is  drawn  to  the  other 
side,  I  will  run  home  and  fetch  you 
something!”  She  did,  she  rushed  into 
her  vegetable  garden  in  the  dark,  and 
filled  a  basket  with  vegetables  of  various 
sorts,  and  hurrying  back  to  the  hall, 
poured  out  food  for  many  meals. 

One  evening  long  before  the  meeting. 
Mrs.  H.  heard  a  noise  at  the  landing 
across  the  river.  She  called  out  in  the 
darkness,  “Is  there  anybody  there?” 
“Nobody,”  answered  a  young  man’s 
voice.  “Well,  you  are  somebody!”  “I 
mean,  nobody  wants  to  cross;  I  am  dig¬ 
ging  a  few  steps  in  the  slippery  bank  for 
you.” 

In  the  early  morning,  a  woman  on  her 
way  to  work  in  the  fields,  carried  a  load 
of  small  gravel  in  her  large  apron,  and 
spread  it  hurriedly  on  the  slippery  steps, 
and  rushed  away,  but  she  had  been  seen 
from  the  Boat.  Methinks  from  Heaven, 
too! 


Our  friends  on  board  told  us  that  for 
months  they  had  not  needed  to  buy  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  through  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  people  they  received  an 
abundant  sui)ply. 

What  a  pity  you  did  not  stay  longer 
among  us !  You  should  come  oftener ! 
When  are  you  returning  to  this  part? 
Will  you  come  next  year?  We  shall 
never  forget  you !  We  shall  never  forget 
the  Boat !  Thank  you  very  much !  and 
similar  expressions  are  often  heard. 

Some  say  “We  shall  follow  you  to  the 
next  station.”  And  so  they  do.  One 
young  man  went  to  meet  the  Bon  Mes¬ 
sager  at  the  village  beyond  his,  and  fre¬ 
quented  the  meetings  nightly  when  she 
stopped  near  his  house,  and  then  followed 
her  to  this  village,  walking  often  six  kilo¬ 
metres  in  the  dark  night  so  as  not  to  miss 
the  “conferences.”  When  I  met  him  he 
had  been  a  regular  attendant  during  six 
weeks !  Blessed  are  they  who  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they 
shall  be  filled !  He  had  purchased  a  New 
Testament,  and  read  many  tracts. 

I  pray  to  God  that  the  time  will  come 
when  at  least  a  copy  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  will  be  left  with  every  family  in 
those  numerous  villages,  where  the  Gos¬ 
pel  Boat  has  made  a  stay !  For  if  God’s 
Word  is  left  behind,  the  infidel  lecturers 
and  the  priests  who  come  after  us  will 
not  easily  erase  from  the  minds  of  our 
hearers  the  truths  we  have  proclaimed 
to  them.  Tracts  are  good,  they  are  a 
cup  of  cold  water  in  a  dry  and  thirsty 
land,  but  the  New  Testament  is  the  pe¬ 
rennial  fountain.  And  if  they  appreciate 
the  New  Testament,  they  will  surely  be¬ 
come  anxious  to  possess  the  whole  Bible. 
Every  attendant  should  receive  a  Gos¬ 
pel!  A  very  encouraging  feature  is  to 
see  the  appreciativeness  of  the  older  por¬ 
tion  of  the  population.  They  seem  to 
realize  that  the  “Libre-penseurs”  or 
“Freethinkers”  (which  means  “infidelity” 
and  “atheism”  in  all  this  region),  are 
creating  a  state  of  irreligion,  and  the  vil¬ 
lage  churches  are  deserted.  As  some  one 
said,  “folks  are  bom,  marry  and  die 
without  religion  now.”  Some  time  ago 
elsewhere  an  elderly  woman  said,  “God 
had  disappeared  from  among  us,  but 
since  the  arrival  of  the  Boat,  He  has 
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come  a^ain.’’  ^len  and  women  of  sev¬ 
enty  and  eighty  years  of  age  attend  the 
meetings !  A  stooping  old  grandmother 
leaning  on  her  stick,  and  carrying  a  lan¬ 
tern,  trudged  along  in  the  slippery  path 
and  the  pelting  rain,  so  1  made  her  lean 
on  my  arm  and  shielded  her  with  my 
umbrella.  Her  candle  burnt  out.  W  e 
plodded  on  in  the  mud  and  in  the  dark. 
She  stumbled,  but  was  uphekl.  At  la>t 
she  reached  home  safely.  It  was  a  squally 
night !  The  old  Romish  faith  of  these 
village  populations  seems  to  be  dying 
out,  if  they  can  be  made  to  lean  on  the 
blissful  Gospel  of  the  New  Testament  of 
our  Divine  Redeemer,  they  will  reach 
the  Heavenly  Home. 

I  was  thankful  to  sit  and  dry  myself 
before  the  burning  logs  of  the  village 
inn,  having  for  sign  board  “Tir  a  la  Cara¬ 
bine,”  but  did  not  easily  fall  asleep  in  the 
deserted-looking  building.  There  is  a 
dreadful  air  of  sadness  in  these  villages, 
with  large  barns  in  a  dilapidated  condi¬ 
tion.  No  noise  of  children,  and  scarcely 
the  sound  of  any  voice.  Broken  panes 
of  glass  and  tumbling  walls.  Houses 
with  one  man  or  one  woman  in.  The 
proprietress  of  the  inn  is  alone  with  her 
little  maid.  The  other  living  beings  under 
the  same  roof  were  Med  or  the  watch¬ 
dog,  and  Coca  the  old  horse,  and  Migiion 
and  Mignonne  the  two  cats!  At  another 
village,  there  were  several  large  rooms 
in  the  vast  building  where  I  lodged,  but 


only  the  elderly  grandmother  moved 
about  among  them  I  My  landlady  at 
Chierry  showed  me  the  grand  salon  of 
the  hotel,  ;i!k1  said  that  she  would  place 
it,  tree  of  expense,  at  the  disposal  of 
gentlemen  who  would  like  to  come  and 
liold  conferences  similar  to  those  of  Bon 
Messager.  'I'hey  would  only  pay  for  the 
lighting.  .She  apjircciated  the  meetings 
so  highly,  that  the  establishment  was 
locked  up  every  evening  (with  Medor 
inside),  and  the  hotel-keeper  and  the 
little  maid  were  among  the  most  atten¬ 
tive  listeners! 

I  must  not  forget  an  interesting  inci¬ 
dent.  A  huge  barge  passed  the  Mission 
Boat,  and  the  men  at  the  helm  shouted 
■‘Good-morning,  monsieur,  madame,  we 
have  had  a  very  good  meeting  up  above, 
the  place  was  crowded ;  the  singing  was 
very  good,  the  children  had  practised  the 
hymns  on  the  previous  Sunday.”  What 
a  good  thing  it  would  be  if  one  or  two 
evangelists  coidd  visit  those  villages 
where  the  Boat  has  stayed,  and  hold  a 
mission,  ever  so  short,  even  once  a  year! 

I'he  King’s  business  requireth  haste! 
.\n  intelligent  ploughman  said  to  me  near 
the  Boat,  “Alas  you  have  come  too  late, 
infidel  societies  have  been  formed  now!” 
But  “it  is  never  too  late  to  mend,”  and 
better  receive  a  blessing  late  than  not  at 
all! 

Pakis,  France. 


An  Enlaraed  Endeavor 

Rev.  Charles  Noble  brost 


Hoping  that  the  experience  through 
which  a  certain  society  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  has  been  passing  during  the  past 
few  months  may  be  helpful  to  your  read¬ 
ders  the  following  story  is  suggested  for 
their  study.  What  was  once  a  flourish¬ 
ing  society  having  degenerated  almost 
to  the  point  of  death,  desperate  meas¬ 
ures  were  tried  for  its  resuscitation.  At 
length  a  scheme  was  devised  by  which 
the  old  Endeavor  society  was  made  the 
nucleus  of  an  organization  of  large  scope 
and  usefulness.  The  old  society  became 
in  fact  “the  Prayer  Meeting  Department” 
of  the  new  organization,  m  addition  to 


which  there  were  formed  the  Social,  the 
Sunday  School,  the  Missionary,  the  Vi¬ 
cinity  Work,  the  Floral,  and  the  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Departments,  each  of  these 
departments  being  in  charge  of  a  supier- 
intendent.  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Depart¬ 
ment  being  in  charge  of  the  Pastor  and 
taking  the  place  of  the  former  Junior 
Society. 

.Members  were  admitted  upon  signing 
a  card  designating  in  which  department 
they  wished  to  be  enrolled.  A  general 
pleilge  was  prepared  promising  the  per¬ 
formance  of  whatever  duties  might  be 
assigned  in  the  department  chosen,  and 
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attendance  upon  the  ^lonthly  Business 
Prayer  Meeting  which  superseded  the 
Consecration  Meeting.  Those  who  joined 
the  Prayer  ]\Ieeting  Department  took  the 
old  Christian  Endeavor  pledge,  but  those 
joining  one  or  more  of  the  other  depart¬ 
ments  were  not  recpiired  to  take  the 
Prayer  Meeting  pledge,  d'he  pledge  of 
the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Department  is  as 
follows :  “Trusting  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  for  strength,  I  promise  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  this  department,  and  to 
try  to  do  what  lie  would  have  me  do 
every  day.” 

The  Monthly  Business  Prayer  Meet¬ 
ings  take  up  the  business  and  spiritual 
interests  of  the  various  departments  in 
succession ;  e.  g.,  in  the  January  meet¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  Prayer  Meeting 
Department  were  considered  and  reports 
given;  in  February,  the  Missionary  De¬ 
partment,  and  so  on  through  the  year. 

The  Girls’  Dei)artment  meets  for  half 


an  hour,  with  the  Pastor  in  charge,  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  then  after  an  in¬ 
terval  of  half  an  hour,  the  Boys’  Depart¬ 
ment  holds  a  similar  meeting,  also  in 
charge  of  the  Pastor.  The  Boys’  De¬ 
partment  meets  also  for  a  half  hour  on 
Friday  for  a  military  drill. 

Thus  far  this  plan  has  been  working 
most  successfully  and  satisfactorily  in  all 
the  departments  and  with  greatly  re¬ 
newed  and  increasing  interest.  There 
are  some  radical  departures  from  the  old 
methods  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  so¬ 
ciety;  but  thus  far  these  departures 
have  proved  to  be  changes,  the  wisdom  of 
which  is  unquestioned. 

'I'he  President  of  this  enlarged  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Society,  Mr.  H.  O.  Elkins, 
or  the  Pastor  of  the  church,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Xoble  Frost,  will  be  glad  to  ans- 
cal  working  of  the  scheme, 

B.\th,  Xkw  York. 


The  Glory  of  Cana’s  Miracle 

George  Matheson,  D.D.  LL.D. 


“  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  mine  hour  has  not  yet  come.  This  beginning  of  miracles  did  Jesus 
in  Cana  at  Galilee,  and  manifested  forth  his  glory.  ’ — St.  John  ii:  4.  ii. 


How  shall  we  reconcile  thc.se  state¬ 
ments?  Jesus  felt  that  11  is  hour  in 
Cana  was  beneath  His  destiny — that  He 
had  come  into  the  world  for  a  higher  end  ; 
and  yet  it  is  declared  that  the  miradt 
manifested  His  glory.  How  explain  this 
discrepancy?  There  is  no  discrepancy, 
there  is  a  beautiful  harmony.  The  hour 
w'as  certainly  inadequate  to  express 
Christ’s  glory.  He  had  a  far  bigger  work 
to  do  than  the  satisfying  of  a  fe.stive 
mojnent  —  a  larger  mission  than  tlie 
brightening  of  a  social  throng.  But  do 
vou  not  see  that  this  stooping  beneath 
His  own  glory  is  the  very  thing  that 
makes  Him  glorious.  The  miracle  of 
Cana  was  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Jesus. 
Tt  was  a  diversion  from  the  main  line.  Tt 
drew  Him  out  of  His  road.  It  engaged 
His  great  powers  on  an  obscure  work — a 
deed  of  simple  domestic  kindness  whose 
range  would  be  very  limited,  and  wli^ch 


the  outside  world  would  never  see.  To 
|)ass  from  His  own  great  hour  into  that 
trivial  hour,  to  bend  from  the  mountain 
to  the  valley,  to  interest  Himself  in  what 
was  interesting  onlyto  another — this  was 
a  sacrifice.  And  the  sacrifice  was  the 
glory.  “He  pleased  not  Himself.”  His 
eye  was  on  the  height,  but  He  averted  it 
to  the  plain.  He  put  Himself  in  the  place 
of  those  who  had  nothing  in  common  with 
Him.  He  tried  to  figure  the  world,  not 
as  He  saw  it  but  as  I  see  it.  He  looked 
at  the  deficiency  of  wine  from  my  point 
of  view.  The  power  to  do  this  was  the 
real  miracle;  it  was  this  that  manifested 
His  glory. 

Lord  of  the  marriage  fea.st,  grant  me 
this  power!  T  have  often  reached  great 
unselfishness  in  a  cause  dear  to  my  own 
heart ;  T  have  toiled  for  it  without  mur¬ 
muring.  Rut  if  an  interruption  came,  if 
another  asked  me  to  help  outside  my  own 
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mission,  I  have  met  the  request  with  im¬ 
patience.  I  need  an  hour  of  Cana — an 
hour  of  Thy  marriage  feast.  I  deem  mv 
own  mission  to  be  the  tc/nc  of  life,  my 
brother’s  mission  to  be  only  the  water. 
Help  me  to  see  the  water  as  wine ! 
Help  me  to  live  for  qne  moment 
in  my  brother’s  soul.  Help  me  for  • 
one  hour  to  measure  the  things  of 
life  with  his  eyes!  Doubtless,  I  have  far 
surpassed  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana;  1 
have  left  it  out  of  sight  behind.  But  give 
me  a  microscope  by  which  I  may  sec  it 
again  I  Give  me  the  microscope  of  sym¬ 
pathy  !  Put  me  in  that  light  where  my 
brother’s  little  things  will  be  magnified! 


Show  me  that  Cana  is  still  to  him  as  large 
as  Jerusalem  is  now  to  me!  Remind  me 
that  yesterday  Cana  was  as  large  to  m^ 
as  it  now  is  to  him !  Send  me  back  to 
my  yesterday  !  Send  me  back  to  my  sur¬ 
mounted  hour!  Send  me  back  to  the 
days  when  I  spoke  as  a  child,  understood 
as  a  child,  thought  as  a  child !  Send  me 
back  to  the  toys  I  have  broken,  to  the 
pleasures  I  have  outgrown,  to  the  occupa¬ 
tions  I  have  become  weary  of ;  let  them 
all  live  again  in  the  interest  for  another ! 
I  may  retrace  the  steps  of  my  onward 
march ;  but  the  hour  of  retracement  will 
be  an  hour  of  glory. 

Edinburgh,  Scotland. 


The  Passing  ot  Wade  Hampton 


Prof.  Daniel  S.  Martin 


The  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  entire  South,  has  just  been 
stirred  to  its  very  depths  by  the  passing 
away  of  one  of  its  most  illustrious  and 
honored  sons.  Never  before  in  the 
South,  and  very  rarely  in  the  United 
States,  has  there  been  seen  such  an  up¬ 
rising  and  outpouring  of  popular  feeling 
as  that  which  this  city  witnessed  a  few 
days  since,  at  the  obsequies  of  General 
Wade  Hampton — Carolina’s  “favorite 
son”  and  devoted  servant.  Having  had 
the  privilege  of  seeing  something  of  it, 
and  sharing  in  its  spirit,  I  feel  desirous 
that  Northern  friends  should  gain 
through  the  columns  of  The  Evangelist, 
some  idea,  even  though  very  imperfect, 
of  an  event  so  interesting  and  impressive. 

Wade  Hampton  was  the  third  of  that 
name,  in  a  line  of  eminent  sons  of  this 
State.  His  grandfather  held  high  rank 
and  did  brave  service  under  Washington, 
and  his  father  was  with  Jackson  at  New 
Orleans.  He  himself  was  born  in 
Charleston,  and  in  the  Civil  War  became 
the  great  cavalry  leader  of  the  Confed¬ 
erate  army — the  Bayard  of  the  South, 
a  knight  “sans  peur  ct  sans  rcprochc.” 
But  his  greatest  service  to  South  Caro¬ 
lina  was  ten  years  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  in  what  is  here  spoken  of  as  “the 
redemption  of  the  State,” — the  great 
election  campaign  of  1876,  when  he  was 


chosen  Governor,  and  the  decade  of 
shame  and  degradation  under  the  negro 
and  carpet-bag  administration  was  there¬ 
by  ended.  From  the  Governor’s  chair 
he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  served  there  with  honor  for 
some  years.  Of  late,  he  has  lived  very 
quietly  in  this  city,  in  advancing  age 
and  failing  health,  but  greatly  loved  and 
revered. 

Here  it  is  necessary  that  some  plain 
words  be  uttered,  which  may  not  be  quite 
welcome  at  the  North.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  Northern  people  in  general  have  ab¬ 
solutely  no  conception  of  the  things  that 
took  place  in  this  region,  cither  during  the 
war,  or  in  the  “reconstruction”  period 
that  followed  it.  \^’e  are  shocked  and 
horrified  by  the  dealings  of  a  W'eyler  in 
Cuba  or  a  Kitchener  in  Africa, — and 
justly  so.  But  I  w'ould  that  our  jieople 
knew  the  truth  about  Sherman’s  march 
through  Carolina!  Leaving  this,  how¬ 
ever,  and  passing  to  the  almost  darker 
years  that  succeeded, —  the  regime  set 
up  as  a  travesty  of  republican  govern¬ 
ment  here,  and  maintained  by  militarv 
force,  was  little  better  than  a  ten  years’ 
orgie  of  corruption.  A  horde  of  politi¬ 
cal  adventurers  swept  down  to  batten 
iq>on  the  devastated  and  prostrate  State, 
like  vultures  upon  a  wounded  and  help¬ 
less  animal.  Bringing  themselves  into 
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power  and  helping  themselves  in  it,  by 
means  of  the  negroes,  by  alienating  them 
from  their  white  neighbors  and  old  mas¬ 
ters — often  their  best  friends — and  back¬ 
ed  by  the  bayonets  of  Federal  troops, 
the  reconstruction  nightmare  of  corrup¬ 
tion  was  kept  up  for  ten  years.  Let  me 
not  be  misunderstood ;  among  the  “car- 
l)et  baggers”  there  were  indeed  some 
men  of  honest  purpose  and  benevolent 
aim ;  but  these  were  unable  to  control 
the  large  body  of  heartless  and  corrupt 
adventurers. 

In  1876  a  herculean  effort  was  made 
to  throw  off  this  unbearable  incubus. 
The  best  men  of  the  State  urged  Hamp¬ 
ton  to  become  their  candidate  for  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  lead  the  campaign,  which  he 
consented  to  do.  It  was  a  task  of  pecu¬ 
liar  labor  and  peculiar  delicacy ;  the  peo 
pie  were  wrought  up  almost  to  desper¬ 
ation  by  the  existing  conditions ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  the  military  were  lierc. 
ready  to  interfere  at  the  first  sign  of 
disturbance.  Hampton  conducted  the 
campaign  with  tireless  energy  and  with 
marvellous  tact  and  skill,  restraining  and 
controlling  the  excited  citizens  day  by 
day,  until  at  last  the  election  time  came, 
and  passed,  in  safety  and  quiet.  As  a 
friend  whom  the  colored  people  knew 
that  they  could  trust,  he  was  able  to 
break  the  solid  negro  vote  which  the  car¬ 
pet-bag  ring  had  created  and  maintained. 
Hampton  was  elected,  and  the  State  was 
redeemer. 

For  this  great  service  he  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  deliverer  of  his  State  and 
as  such  entitled  to  the  profoundest  grat¬ 
itude  that  a  people  can  feel.  To  thought¬ 
ful  and  high-minded  Carolinians  he  was 
absolutely  a  personal  deliverer  from  a 
condition  of  shame  and  degradation  that 
had  entered  like  iron  into  their  very 
souls ;  and  they  loved  him  and  honored 
nim  with  an  intensity  of  feeling  that 
cannot  be  understood  by  those  who  have 
never  known  such  experiences.  He  was, 
moreover,  a  pure  and  noble  man,  up¬ 
right,  dignified,  courteous  and  brave, 
true  to  all  and  trusted  by  all. 

Up  to  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
he  had  been  able  to  go  about;  but  the 
end  came  somewhat  rapidly,  by  a  gen¬ 


eral  failing  and  fading-out  of  his  pow¬ 
ers.  At  the  age  of  83  he  passed  away 
quietly  on  the  morning  of  April  11,  leav¬ 
ing,  as  almost  his  last  words,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  characteristic  utterance — “God 
bless  all  my  people,  black  as  well  as 
wdiite.” 

By  the  desire  of  himself  and  his  fam¬ 
ily,  the  funeral  services  were  to  be  as 
quiet  as  possible;  the  remains  w'ere  to 
be  kept  in  his  home  until  taken  to  the 
church  and  thence  to  the  adjoining 
churchyard,  where  his  kindred  repose 
beneath  a  magnificent  live  oak.  But  al¬ 
though  there  was  no  official  funeral,  yet 
the  spontaneous  outpouring  of  public 
sorrow  and  loving  homage  was,  as  I 
said  before,  such  as  never  had  been  seen 
in  the  South,  and'  scarcely  ever  in  the 
land. 

The  funeral  was  set  for  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  April  13, — by  a  remarkable  coin¬ 
cidence  the  anniversary  of  the  firing  on 
Fort  Sumter,  that  opened  the  Civil  War. 
Through  the  day  tlie  remains  lay  in 
state  in  the  parlor  of  his  home — a  very 
modest  house  (for  he  would  accept  noth¬ 
ing  more)  given  him  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zetis  to  replace  the  mansion  that  was 
burned.  I  visited  the  house  early  in  the 
morning,  before  the  crowds  began,  bear¬ 
ing  a  wreath  of  the  classical  laurel,  sent 
by  members  of  the  faculty  of  our  Pres- 
byterian  College  for  Women,  and  gatli- 
ered  from  the  college  grounds,  which  are 
those  of  the  ancestral  Hampton  mansion. 

It  was  an  ideal  day  of  Carolina  spring —  ' 
flowers  blooming  on  every  hand  and  the 
city  embowered  in  a  green  veil  of  deli¬ 
cate  opening  foliage.  Already  around 
the  quiet  home  signs  of  what  was  com¬ 
ing  were  visible ;  aged  men  with  sorrow¬ 
ful  faces,  clad  in  the  old  Confederate 
grey,  were  gathering  for  a  last  look  at 
their  great  leader’s  countenance.  A 
guard  w'as  on  duty — State  militia — 
wearing  now  the  blue  uniform  of  the 
united  country.  The  past  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  ! 

All  through  the  preceding  day  and 
night  trains  had  been  coming  into  Col¬ 
umbia  with  delegations  of  veterans  and 
representatives  of  cities,  towns,  colleges, 
and  organizations  from  every  part  of 
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the  State,  and  from  all  over  the  South. 
Floral  tributes  of  every  kind,  from  art¬ 
less  gatherings  frt»m  private  grounds  or 
historic  spots,  to  the  most  elegant  and 
elaborate  workmanship  of  the  llorist, 
poured  in  as  the  day  passed.  In  the  af¬ 
ternoon  I  again  visited  the  house  anil 
afterward  sttKxl  near  the  .  church,  .see¬ 
ing  {xirtions  of  the  wonderful  proces¬ 
sion  that  reached  from  the  house  to  the 
church,  a  full  half-mile  or  more.  I’ub- 
lic  officers.  State  troops.  Confederate  vet¬ 
erans,  faculty  and  students  of  the  State 
College  and  other  institutions,  children 
of  the  public  schools,  cadets  of  military 
academies,  delegates  and  committees  from 
every  part  of  Carolina,  joined  in  the 
great  cortege  that  followed  the  simple 
hearse.  The  veterans  of  the  war,  some 
in  handsome  grey  uniforms,  others  in 
the  garb  of  shabby  jxn’ertv,  marcheci 
side  by  side  in  a  common  sorrow.  Over 
them  were  borne  the  draped  and  half- 
furled  Confederate  flags,  bearing  such 
legends  as  Gettysburg,  Gaines'  Mill, 
Frederickslmrg,  etc.  It  was  a  pageant 
of  fast-fading  history,  revived  for  a  lu  ief 
hour — the  old  battle-scarred  flags  once 
again  carried  by  the  veterans  in  grey. 
'I'he  sight  was  most  impressive  and  af¬ 
fecting. 

.\nother  aspect,  equally  striking,  was 
the  marching  column  of  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  perhaps  a  hundred  in 
number.  Here  were  many  of  the  choic¬ 
est  women  of  Carolina,  princii)ally  elder¬ 
ly  ladies  clad  in  black,  largely  the  wid- 
wes  of  veterans,  together  with  some  of 
a  younger  generation,  and  every  one 
laden  with  a  beautiful  floral  tribute. 
These  were  in  great  variety,  from  sim¬ 
ple  masses  of  wistaria,  or  other  spring 
blooms,  to  elegant  constructions  of  art. 

A  Statesman’s 

Samuel  T 

The  statesman  differs  from  the  poli¬ 
tician  in  having  broader  views  and  some 
high  purpose  and  intention.  The  poli¬ 
tician  will  get  the  office  and  fill  his  pock¬ 
ets  ;  the  statesman  will  move  fonvard  the 
whole  life  of  a  nation  and  so  of  the  world. 


This  procession  of  the  Daughters  was  a 
scene  of  beauty  and  tenderness  never  to 
be  hirgotten  and  well  worthy  of  the  pen¬ 
cil  of  an  artist. 

i\mong  the  flags  borne  m  the  line  of 
march  was  the  celebrated  one  known 
hereabout  as  the  “Eutaw  flag,”  which 
was  carried  at  the  head  of  the  Revolu- 
ti(,)naiy  troojjs  in  the  battle  of  Eutaw 
Si)rings.  It  is  cherished  as  a  great  treas¬ 
ure  and  very  rarely  i)rought  forth. 

The  e.xercises  wer.=‘  held  m  Trinity 
Church,  the  principal  Episcopal  Ciiurch 
of  Columbia,  opposite  the  Capitol 
grounds,  where  the  palmetto  flag  of  the 
State  drooiied  at  I’alf-mast.  Except  sev¬ 
eral  fan  ’b'ar  hymiis,  nothing  was  said 
cr  done  beyond  the  r.gnl.iv  burial  ser¬ 
vice,  w  hich  w  as  read  by  Right  Rev.  Elli¬ 
son  Capers,  bishop  of  this  diocese,  a  de¬ 
voted  friend  of  General  Hampton,  and 
an  old-time  comrade  in  arms.  So  deei) 
w  as  his  feeling  that  he  was  at  times  hard¬ 
ly  ^able  to  find  utterance 

Then  came  the  final  scene;  as  the 
lovely  spring  Sabbath  drew'  to  its  close, 
and  amid  the  reverence  and  sorrow'  of 
assembled  thousands,  the  hands  of  old 
veterans  laid  to  rest  the  mortal  part  of 
Wade  Hampton,  and  the  floral  offerings 
w  ere  jiiled  above  him  in  a  great  mound 
of  beauty  and  fragrance.  Thus  he  has 
been  “gathered  unto  his  fathers’’ — close 
by  the  house  of  God.  under  the  spreading 
and  drcioping  boughs  of  the  grandest 
live  oak  in  Columbia,  while  through  and 
above  the  surrounding  trees  rises  into 
view  the  beautiful  dome  of  the  Capitol 
of  the  State  that  he  redeemed.  How 
fitting,  how  touching,  and  how  sacred  the 
spot ! 

Coi.r.Min.v,  S.  C.,  .\pril  gq,  1902. 

Opportunity 

.  Carter 

It  would  appear  that  never  w'as  there 
so  fine  a  chance  for  a  statesman  as  at  the 
present  moment ;  for  all  things  are  tak¬ 
ing  on  a  larger  style  and  a  higher  aim 
than  the  old  mere  national  aggrandize¬ 
ment.  To  have  the  nations  do  well,  to 
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have  them  draw  together,  to  have  them  this  particular  union.  A  genuine  states- 
join  in  great  moral  and  religious  move-  man,  realizing  this,  might  well  have  his 
ments  that  really  mean  the  welfare  of  the  eyes  wide  open  for  some  accomplishment 
world,  this  is  the  worthy  object  before  in  this  direction. 

the  statesman  now.  This  may  take  vari-  The  Hague  Conference  provided  for 
ous  directions,  but  they  will  all  he  in  the  an  international  court  that  would  take 
way  of  peace,  of  combination,  of  the  Par-  cognizance  of  all  questions  arising  be- 
liament  of  ]\lan  and  the  Confederation  of  tween  the  governments  represented  in  it. 
the  World.  The  Hague  Conference  is  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  may  result  in 
one  of  the  finest  exemplifications  of  this  great  good  as  the  nations  come  more  to 
better  statesmanship.  It  was  probably,  appreciate  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
like  all  the  best  movements,  ahead  of  its  them.  But  there  is  a  more  simple  and 
time,  but  that  is  not  an  objection  to  be  feasible  work  that  would  be  well  worthy 
raised  against  it,  but  against  the  time.  It  of  serious  consideration — even  the  fonn- 
is  prophetic  of  what  the  coming  states-  ing  such  a  permanent  Court  among  the 
manship  will  be.  English-speaking  nations.  These  na- 

A  steadfastly  growing  union  of  all  the  tions  are  by  far  the  most  ready  for  the 
nations  of  the  world  is  one  of  the  great  adoption  of  any  such  suggestion.  It 
good  things  to  be  looked  for.  And  let  would  be  but  taking  one  fine  step  beyond 
no  one  think  of  it  as  impossible.  The  our  present  Supreme  Court,  which  has 
United  States  are  themselves  an  exhibi-  proved  itself  so  admirable  a  part  of  our 
tion  of  a  nation  of  nations.  And  there  government.  The  thing  is  entirely  feasi- 
is  a  special  hopefulness  in  the  drawing  ble  and  we  are  confident  the  time  would 
together  of  the  English-speaking  peoples,  not  be  long  till  among  these  Anglo-Saxon 
There  have  been  utterances  in  this  direc-  nations  there  would  be  no  more  thought 
tion,  hut  there  is  a  feeling  beyond  the  ut-  of  war  as  a  settlement  of  troubles  than 
terance,  the  feeling  that  presages  great  there  is  now  between  the  various  States 
world  movements.  There  is  marvelous  of  our  Union.  As  for  the  expense  of 
sympathy  and  good  will  among  these  such  a  Court,  one  month  of  war  would 
scattered  comjianies,  and  for  the  best  of  pay  the  whole  expense  for  a  century,  one 
reasons,  because  there  is  a  genuine  bond  month’s  rumor  of  war,  with  its  deprecia- 
betwecn  them  of  race,  of  language,  of  tion  of  real  values,  and  general  unsettle- 
religion,  of  ways  of  feeling  and  of  doing,  ment  of  things,  would  pay  the  expense 
and  this  bond  is  very  strong.  It  would  for  a  generation. 

be  reallv  surprising  if  growing  union  did  The  statesman  who  should  carry  such  a 
not  flow  from  this.  So  that  while  there  is  work  through  to  completion  would  have 
hope  for  all  efforts  toward  the  union  of  one  sweet  memory  of  life,  and  would  be 
humanitv,  there  is  very  special  hope  for  regarded  as  a  benefactor  of  his  race. 

My  Raccoon 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Nugent  Eh.  1) 

He  was  my  first  pet.  He  was  just  like  had  a  wise,  shrewd  look,  even  when  he 
a  little  bear.  His  body  was  clumsier  and  was  planning  mischief,  and  planning 
“bunchier”  than  a  cat's,  though  no  larger.  mischief  was  the  occupation  of  most  of 
Cln  all  his  four  feet  he  had  queer  little  his  working  hours.  His  color  was 
paws,  verv  much  like  hands,  and  on  these  dingy  brownish  gray,  and  his  most  char- 
he  half  walked,  half  shufifled  along.  He  acteristic  feature  was  his  tail,  which 
had  a  sharp  nose,  sharper  than  a  collie  looked  like  a  string  of  dark-colored  fur- 
dog’s,  and  this,  with  certain  dark  and  rings. 

light  streaks  of  fur  on  each  side  of  it,  I  loved  hjm  with  my  whole  heart, 
gave  his  face  a  curious  three-cornered  Whether  the*  rest  of  the  family  shared 
sort  of  expression.  More  than  that,  he  the  sentiment  I  will  not  say,  but  .surely 
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there  was  seldom  one  stagnant  day  in  our 
household  after  he  got  acquainted  with  it. 

This  was  his  history.  My  cousin  and 
another  man  were  out  hunting  on  my 
uncle’s  farm,  and  saw  an  old  raccoon  and 
five  young  ones  walking  out  on  the  limb 
of  a  large  tree.  They  disappeared  in  a 
hole  in  the  tree,  and  then  one  of  the  men 
stayed  on  the  ground  while  the  other 
went  to  my  uncle  to  get  permission  to 
cut  the  tree  down,  for  it  was  a  large  oak. 
Consent  being  given,  several  men  and 
boys,  and  the  farm  dogs,  went  down  all 
ready  for  sport.  When  the  tree  finally 
fell  we  all  made  a  wild  rush  into  the 
foliage. 

The  mother  coon,  being  large  and 
heavy,  was  pinned  in  somehow  within 
the  trunk  of  the  fallen  tree  and  could  not 
get  out.  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  killed 
her  with  an  ax.  One  poor  little  coon  died 
from  the  fall.  The  dogs  killed  another, 
and  three  little  baby  coons  were  made 
prisoners.  Such  comical  little  fellows  as 
they  were !  We  boys  held  them  by  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  as  a  cat  carries  her  kit¬ 
tens,  for  they  had  keen  sharp  teeth  that 
tlvey  knew  well  how  to  use. 

They  acted  almost  like  monkeys.  Each 
poor  little  motherless  coon  clapped  his 
little  paws  right  over  his  eyes  and  held 
them  there.  Gradually,  when  we  didn’t 
seem  to  notice,  each  little  animal  would 
peek  through  his  fingers  at  us,  and  at 
last  they  would  carefully  take  off  one 
paw,  but  at  the  least  notice  on  our  part 
back  would  go  the  paws  over  both  eyes. 

One  of  the  baby  coons  was  given  to 
me.  I  made  him  a  home  in  a  box,  but 
I  forgot  to  fasten  down  the  lid  that  first 
night,  and  he  got  out  after  we  had  all 
gone  to  be.  Next  morning  he  was  no¬ 
where  to  be  found,  and  there  was  great 
dismay.  I  guess  I  shed  a  few  boyish 
tears,  for  he  had  been  so  cunning. 

I  remember  well  as  I  sat  by  the  open 
fire  reading,  some  noise  made  me  look 
up,  and  there  was  the  little  raccoon  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  chimney  jamb,  the  fire  nearly 
singing  his  fur.  It  seems  he  had  been 
unable  to  get  out  of  any  door  or  window, 
and  so  had  gone  up  the  chimney  flue,  as 
the  fire  had  been  carefully  “covered”  for 
the  night.  As  the  chimney  curved  in  at 
the  top,  he  could  not  climb  clear  out,  and 


finally,  in  the  morning,  the  fresh  smoke 
drove  the  little  fellow  down. 

As  he  grew  older  he  developed  many 
interesting  traits.  Like  all  wild  animals, 
he  was  very  fond  of  sweet  things.  His 
favorite  lunch  was  a  thick  piece  of  bread 
soaked  with  molasses.  He  learned  to 
pick  pockets  with  great  dexterity.  His 
face  would  assume  a  rapt,  far-away  look, 
while  he  thrust  his  cunning  little  paws 
deep  into  the  recess,  and  if  there  was 
anything  eatable  in  there,  it  had  to  come. 

Some  boys  who  may  read  this  have 
doubtless  seen  what  are  called  crawfish, 
a  kind  of  small  inland  lobster,  found 
along  country  brooks  or  creeks.  Our 
raccoon  was  very  fond  of  them,  and 
could  catch  them  better  than  a  boy.  He 
would  wade  along  the  edge  of  the  water, 
dextrously  feeling  under  the  stones,  and 
woe  betide  the  poor  crawfish  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  at  home  when  Master  Rac¬ 
coon  called.  Once  the  crawfish  was  cap¬ 
tured,  the  coon  would  bite  off  the 
pincher-claws  to  save  himself  any  further 
trouble,  and  then,  beginning  at  the  tail, 
would  devour  his  victim  alive,  with  great 
relish. 

He  was  oddly  suspicious  of  any  round 
object  in  his  food.  He  would  roll  peas 
in  his  fingers  till  they  were  crushed. 
Once  I  gave  him  some  of  that  kind  of 
candy  which  at  first  tastes  innocently 
enough,  but  afterwards  grows  furiously 
hot  in  the  mouth.  When  the  candy  began 
to  burn  him  he  took  it  out  of  his  mouth 
atul  gravely  rolled  it ;  having  put  it  into 
his  mouth  again,  and  finding  it  still 
burned  him,  he  rolled  it  once  more,  and 
at  last,  in  apparent  desperation,  swal¬ 
lowed  the  candy,  chewing  as  fast  and 
hard  as  he  could,  although  it  must  have 
burned  all  the  way  down. 

His  behavior  with  the  kittens  was  pe¬ 
culiar.  He  would  hold  one  in  his  arms 
about  as  clumsily  as  an  old  bachelor 
holds  a  baby,  and  w'ould  bite  the  kitten’s 
ear  till  he  provoked  the  old  cat  to  charge 
at  him.  He  seemed  to  do  this  on  purpose 
to  tease  her.  He  had  many  a  romp  with 
a  little  white  lapdog,  but  as  the  coon 
grew  older  and  rougher  the  dog  was 
half  afraid  of  him,  and  then  he  would 
chase  the  dog  all  over  the  house  to  make 
him  play. 
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He  was  very  fond  of  me,  and  when  he  almost  more  than  the  little  boy  could 
was  tied  up,  and  happened  to  see  me,  manage. 

he  would  give  a  peculiar  call,  like  a  loud.  We  made  him  a  long  light  chain  of 

almost  shrill  purr.  He  wctdd  steal  in  links  of  wire,  and  he  used  to  go  about  the 

among  a  lot  of  children  and  gently  bite  premises  dragging  a  yard  or  two  of  chain 

their  bare  feet,  as  a  joke.  after  him,  and  turning  up  in  the  most  un- 

But  he  had  one  failing  which  finally  expected  places,  like  an  uncanny  spectre, 

worked  his  ruin.  He  loved  chickens  Finally,  a  family  councU  declared, 
not  wisely,  but  too  well.  FTis  first  victim  after  due  deliberation,  that  the  coon  must 
was  a  little  downy  one,  and  that  was  “go.” 

passed  over.  One  day  we  killed  a  chicken  After  a  few  honest  tears  of  regret  I 
for  dinner.  The  headsman  left  the  fowl  saw  him  sold.  His  ultimate  fate  was,  1 
lying  on  the  ground  a  few  minutes,  and  fear,  too  distressing  to  be  minutely 
it  was  jiromptly  appropriated  by  the  rac-  searched  into. 

coon.  He  vanished  under  the  licuse  with  I  am  afraid  that  by  and  by  he  passed 
his  booty,  and  after  an  hour  or  two  into  the  hands  of  some  steamboat  men — 

emerged  with  stuffed  sides,  and  more  “deck-hands,”  they  were  called— and  was 

than  his  usual  look  of  satisfaction.  at  last  pitted  against  some  cross  dogs  and 

Next  time  my  little  brother  was  set  to  came  to  a  dreadful  end. 
w'atch  the  dying  chicken,  and  presently  I  wish  now  that  I  had  taken  him  deep 
appeared  carrying  both  the  headless  into  the  still,  dark  woods  he  loved  so 
chicken  and  the  coon,  the  latter  holding  well,  and,  with  a  few  farewell  caresses; 
on  tightly,  and  the  weight  of  both  being  turned  him  loose. 

The  American  Bible  Society  and  the  Revised 

Version 

N.  H.  Egleston 

Very  many  have  been  glad  to  learn  This  article  also  provides  that  “the 
that  the  Committee  on  Versions,  of  the  only  copies  in  the  English  language  to 
Bible  Society,  have  recently  recommend-  be  circulated  by  the  Society  shall  be  of 
ed  to  the  Board  of  Managers  that  the  the  version  now  in  common  use.”  Why 
Constitution  of  the  Society  should  be  w'as  this  restriction  made?  It  was  only 
amended  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  it  a  few  years  previous  to  the  formation  of 
to  publish  the  Revised  Version  of  the  the  Bible  Society  that  the  Bible  was  first 
Bible.  This,  the  Society  claims,  it  has  printed  in  this  country.  Naturally  the 
hitherto  been  forbidden  by  its  Constitu-  religious  people  of  the  country  were  so- 
tion  to  do.  licitous  that  the  Bible  to  be  printed  here 

What  action  is  likely  to  be  taken  by  should  conform  to  a  common  and  trust- 
the  Board  of  Managers  has  not  been  dc-  w'orthy  standard,  which  they  considered 
dared.  We  .should  confidently  expect  it  the  King  James’  Version  to  be.  The  Na- 
to  be  favorable,  as  it  ought  to  be.  if  the  tional  Congress  was  petitioned  to  adopt 
Bible  Society  had  not  held  such  a  per-  measures  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
sistent  attitude  of  antagonism  to  the  work  such  an  authoritative  and  reliable  Bible, 
of  revision  from  its  beginning.  This  Congress  declined  to  take  such  action  on 
antagonism  has  not  been  inteliigent  or  the  ground  that  it  was  beyond  its  con- 
justifiable,  for  the  w'ork  of  revision  was  stitutional  power,  the  first  .Amendment  to 
calculated  to  make  the  w'ork  of  the  So-  the  Constitution  declaring  “Congress 
ciety  more  effective.  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 

fhe  sole  object  of  the  Bible  Societv  is  lishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
declared  to  be  “to  encourage  a  w-ider  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  w  ith-  freedom  of  .speech  or  of  the  press.” 
out  note  or  comment.”  How  far  and  how'  long  the  Bible  So- 
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ciety  was  to  be  restricted  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  copies  only  of  the  “version  now 
in  common  use,”  depends  upon  what  the 
Society  meant  and  means  by  “Holy 
Scriptures,”  and  “version  now  in  com¬ 
mon  use.”  The  early  years  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  when  the  Bible  Society 
was  formed,  were  very  different  from  the 
opening  years  of  the  present  century,  as 
much  in  regard  to  religious  matters  as  in 
regard  to  others.  That  was  the  time  of 
“verbal  inspiration,”  a  time  when  re¬ 
ligious  scholarship  was  so  little  ad¬ 
vanced,  or,  at  least,  so  little  diffused, 
that  biblical  interpretation  was  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  guesswork.  Many  who  were 
not  scholars  supposed  that  the  English 
Bible  then  in  common  use  was  synony¬ 
mous  with  Holy  Scripture,  the  veritable 
and  original  Word  of  God,  and  that  no 
Bible  revision  would  even  he  needed  or 
tolerated. 

Not  thirty  years  after  the  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  was  founded  it  became  apparent  that 
the  editions  of  its  own  Bibles  disagreed 
with  one  another  and  with  Bibles  pub¬ 
lished  abroad  which  were  supposed  to  be 
faithful  copies  of  the  King  James  Ver¬ 
sion.  One  collator,  in  comparing  half  a 
dozen  copies  from  different  presses,  had 
found  between  twenty  and  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  discrepancies.  There  was  manifest 
need  of  revision  and  correction,  and  this 
the  Bible  Society  was  constrained  to  un¬ 
dertake.  Its  Committee  on  Versions,  of 
which  the  late  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Robinson  were  mem¬ 
bers,  spent  three  years  in  the  work  of  re¬ 
vision,  and  the  Society,  as  the  result, 
published  what  it  termed  its  “Standard 
Bible.”  This  copy  was  little  more  than 
a  careful  cgrrection  of  typographical  er¬ 
rors,  faulty  headings  to  chapters  and 
mistakes  in  regard  to  capitals,  dates,  etc. 
No  essential  corrections  of  translation 
were  undertaken. 

In  connection  with  this  revision  and 
the  discussions  which  then  took  place, 
the  late  Secretary  Gilman  said :  “But  a 
broader  question  cannot  be  lost  sight  of. 
It  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  is  the  Word  of  God,  and  to 
have  the  Scriptures  in  the  form  best 
fitted  to  their  understanding.  This  is  a 


fuudanuiUal  principle  with  Brotestants. 
But  what  is  Scripture?  Not  the  King 
James  Version,  or  Cranmer’s  or  the  Vul¬ 
gate.  These  are  only  the  lenses  through 
which  the  people  see  the  truth.  And  if 
any  lens  can  be  improved  so  as  to  ex¬ 
hibit  more  clearly  the  object  under  ex¬ 
amination  it  should  be  put  into  their 
hands.  He  who  can  shed  light  on  the 
meaning  of  Scripture  is  under  obliga¬ 
tion  to  do  it. 

“The  King  James’  translators  had  an 
imperfect  te.xt.  Two  centuries  and  a 
half  have  seen  great  progress  in  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  Interpretation.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  version  in  common  use  is 
not  free  from  positive  errors  and  mis¬ 
translations.” 

Such  an  “improved  lens”  the  English 
and  American  Revision  Company,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars 
of  the  day,  after  the  assidous  labors 
of  twenty,  we  may  say  thirty  years, 
and  with  all  the  aids  of  modern  arch¬ 
aeological  researches  and  geographical 
explorations,  have  just  now  furnished  to 
the  Bible  Society  in  the  so-called  Ameri¬ 
can  Revision,  bearing  on  its  title  page 
the  words  “being  the  Version  set  forth 
A.D.  i6ii,  compared  with  the  most  an¬ 
cient  authorities  and  revised  A.D.  i88i- 
1885.  Newly  edited  by  the  American 
Revision  Committee  A.D.  1901.  Stand¬ 
ard  Edition.” 

It  is  not  a  neur  Bible,  but  a  revision 
of  the  version  which  the  Bible  Society 
has  been  distributing  for  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  years.  It  has  received  the  approval 
of  all  competent  and  unprejudiced  schol¬ 
ars.  Holy  Scripture  is  seen  through  an 
“improved  lens”  with  a  clearness  never 
before  possible.  The  American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  will  be  untrue -to  the  purpose  of  its 
existence  and  will  have  little  claim  upon 
the  confidence  or  the  contributions  of  the 
public  if  it  does  not  speedily  give  to  that 
public  this  revision  of  “the  version  now 
in  common  use.”  If,  to  accomplish  this, 
an  amendment  of  its  constitution  is  nec¬ 
essary,  its  approaching  annual  meeting 
should  not  pass  without  the  adoption  of 
such  an  amendment  and  a  vote  of  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  Board  of  Managers  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  Standard  Revision. 
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Our  generous  contemporary,  The  Sun, 
was  so  kind  as  to  devote  a  full  column  of 
its  valuable  space  to  making  its  readers 
aware  of  the  views  of  The  Evangelist  on 
the  Mormon  question.  Our  gratitude  for 
this  elaborate  advertising  is  only  equalled 
by  our  recognition  of  the  generous  in¬ 
dulgence  which  condones  all  that  was 
amiss  in  our  views  (from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Sun)  as  due  to  the  “feminine  im¬ 
agination”  with  which  The  Evangelist  has 
the  misfortune  to  he  endowed.  Having 
laid  this  graceful  tribute  at  our  feet 
The  Sun  goes  on  to  pay  its  respects  to 
that  Statement  and  Appeal  of  the  Mi.s- 
sion  .Secretaries  on  which  our  editorial 
was  based. 

Mormonism  “is  increasing  at  an  alarming 
rate,”  say  these  missionary  secretaries,  atul 
“by  means  of  colonization”  "it  will  soon  secure, 
if  it  has  not  already  secured,”  “practical  politi¬ 
cal  control”  of  Idaho,  W}’oming,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico  ^n/j  Arizona.  Mean¬ 
time  its  “missionary  activity  throughout  the 
Union  is  the  trouble.” 

Then  with  its  usual  airy  lightness,  as 
who  should  say  the  butterfly  flitting  from 
flower  to  flower,  our  contemporary 
throws  its  handkerchief  at  the  Christian 
Scientists,  a  courtesy  which  by  the  way 
the  perspicacious  press  agent  of  that  body 
in  this  city  was  prompt  to  repudiate  by 
an  open  letter: 

Meantime,  we  may  remark,  the  Christian 
Scientists  are  boasting  of  a  growth  at  home 
and  abroad  even  more  extraordinary,  and  the 
“New  Thought”  propaganda  is  described  as 
pushing  ahead  with  astonishing  rapidity:  and 
they  seem  to  have  advantages  which  Mor¬ 
monism  has  not,  for  both  of  these  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  religion  assert  that  they  have  behind 
them  the  propelling  force  of  material  and  in¬ 
tellectual  wealth  and  of  social  superiority ;  and. 
unquestionably,  they  get  money  to  build  costly 
temples  and  run  summer  camps.  Not  long 
ago  they  also  were  regarded  as  constituting 
so  dreadful  a  “peril”  that  an  “evangelical" 
combination  against  them  was  proposed,  and  it 
was  only  abandoned  for  the  reason  that  wise 
heads  fo'resaw  that  it  would  help  them  with  its 
free  advertisement  rather  than  hurt  them  with 
its  arguments  and  appeals. 

The  only  efficient  method  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Mormons,  therefore,  is  the 
somewhat  TTibernian  method  of  letting 
them  alone : 


The  same  is  true  of  the  “Mormon  peril.” 
Nothing  would  help  them  more  than  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  agitation  begun  so  widely  by  these 
“evangelical”  secretaries.  If  it  is  true  that  they 
are  increasing  at  a  fearful  rate,  is  that  fact 
not  of  itself  evidence  to  prove  the  futility  of 
legislation  by  Congress  to  get  rid  of  them? 
Does  not  experience,  then,  suggest  that  a  fur¬ 
ther  movement  against  them  by  actually 
amending  the  constitution  for  their  undoing 
would  tend  rather  to  stimulate  their  growtli 
than  retard  it?  Besides,  they  seem  to  be 
peaceable  and  industrious  people,  and  their 
morality  is  reported  to  be  of  a  high  average, 
as  compared  with  that  of  civilization  generally. 
At  any  rate,  if  they  cannot  be  converted  from 
their  religion,  much  less  can  they  be  forced 
from  it  by  repressive  legislation,  as  the  whole 
history  of  religious  fanaticism  demonstrates. 
We  have  only  to  add  that  the  anti-polygamy 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  The 
Evangelist  says  was  so  eloquently  and  con¬ 
vincingly  advocated  by  Mrs.  Katherine  Jones 
Bennett,  is  only  one  of  fifty  or  more  proposed 
amendments  which  have  been  referred  to  the 
respective  judiciary  committees  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  in  this  Congress,  and  that  it  is 
thirty-two  years  since  the  last  change  was 
made  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  connection  our  readers  will  be 
interested  in  some  clippings  from  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  reporting  the  recent 
Conference  of  the  Church  of  the  Latter 
Day  Saints.  We  trust  that  the  Secre¬ 
taries  who  signed  the  Statement  and  Ap¬ 
peal  will  not  be  too  much  crushed  by  the 
limited  reach  of  their  fame: 

The  feature  of  yesterday  afternoon  service.s 
at  the  tabernacle  was  an  address  by  Elder 
Charles  W.  Penrose,  in  which  he  excoriated 
the  authors  of  an  anti-Mormon  pamphlet  which 
is  now  being  circulated  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  pamphlet  is  signed  by  a  number  of 
ministers,  none  of  whom  are  known  here,  and 
is  a  searching  arraignment  of  Mormonism.  It 
is  set  out  in  the  pamphlet,  which  was  read  in 
full  by  Elder  Penrose,  that  Mormonism  is  a 
menace  to  the  country,  in  that  it  threatens  free 
government :  that  its  grasping  priestcraft  in¬ 
vades  property  rights:  that  polygamy  is  still 
being  practiced  in  violation  of  the  promises 
given  when  Utah  was  admitted  into  the  Union; 
that  it  has  its  grip  on  this  state,  and  will  in 
time  have  control  of  several  adjoining  states. 
Reference  was  also  made  o  the  alleged  fact 
that  the  church  has  2,000  missionaries  in  the 
field,  who  are  making  many  converts.  Re¬ 
garding  the  pamphlet.  Elder  Penrose  said  he 
had  read  it  in  order  that  the  people  might 
know  what  their  friends,  the  enemy,  were  say¬ 
ing  about  them.  He  then  said  that  Mormons 
were  used  to  that  kind  of  thing,  as  they  had 
been  misrepresented  from  the  beginning.  He 
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did  not  object  to  it,  however,  he  said,  as  it  led 
people  to  make  inquiries  as  to  what  Mormon- 
ism  is,  and  always  resulted  in  good  to  the 
church. 

So  far  the  Mormon  elder  agrees  with 
the  Sun.  It  will  be  observed  that  he 
does  not  undertake  to  refute  the  state¬ 
ments  except  as  to  the  number  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  : 

The  signers  of  the  pamphlet.  Elder  Penrose 
said,  had  probably  gleaned  their  alleged  facts 
from  matter  sent  out  from  Utah.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent,  he  added,  that  they  did  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  Mormonism  and  had  gathered 
their  information  from  ministers  who  had  been 
sent  here  to  do  missionary  work  and  had  made 
a  miserable  failure  of  it.  At  any  rate,  he  said, 
it  was  evident  that  they  had  been  imposed 
upon. 

Regarding  the  statement  that  the  church  had 
2,000  missionaries  in  the  field.  Elder  Penrose 
said  that  this  was  a  mistake,  as  there  were  only 
about  1,400.  He  then  declared  that  these  mis¬ 
sionaries  went  out  to  preach  the  gospel  with¬ 
out  compensation,  and  that  they  were  com- 
I>flled  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  Lord  and 
such  friends  as  were  raised  up  to  assist  them. 
They  did  not  even  pass  the  plate  around,  he 
added,  and  hold  out  that  religion  could  not  be 
secured  without  paying  for  it.  They  simply 
preached  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
God  of  the  Bible. 

Like  other  advocates  without  a  case,  the 
Elder  contented  himself  with  abusing  the 
plaintiff’s  attorney : 

In  conclusion  Elder  Penrose  said  that  some 
of  the  men  referred  to  had  lately  been  spying 
about  here  at  home,  to  see  how  many  babies 
had  been  born,  and  that  they  claimed  that  some 
of  the  children  had  not  been  born  properly. 
It  was  a  pity,  he  declared,  that  they  could  find 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  go  nosing  around. 
His  parting  shot  regarding  the  pamphlet  was 
that  the  people  who  were  really  responsible  for 
the  stuff  were  fourth-rate  preachers,  who  had 
been  sent  here  to  convert  the  Mormons. 

Apparently  the  Statement  and  Appeal 
is  causing  some  worriment  among  the 
Saints,  for  we  find  no  less  a  person  than 
an  Apostle — Apostle  Smoot — returning 
to  it  on  another  day : 

Apostle  Smoot  next  read  an  article  from  a 
New  York  paper,  which  told  of  the  growth 
and  power  of  the  Mormons,  and  said  it  would 
not  be  long  until  they  would  hold  the  balance 
of  power  in  all  the  Western  States,  and  com¬ 
menting  upon  it,  the  speaker  said : 

"What  if  they  did  control  all  of  the  Western 
States?  I  want  to  testify  to  you  to-day  that 
if  it  were  so,  there  is  no  man  or  woman  who 
would  live  within  the  limits  of  those  States 
but  could  have  absolute  liberty.  No  power  of 
this  church  would  ever  take  one  whit  from  it, 
no  priesthood  of  this  church  would  ever  in¬ 


terfere  with  man’s  prerogative,  and  I  want 
to  say  if  the  States  were  controlled  by  Mor. 
mons  they  would  be  controlled  with  righteous¬ 
ness  and  honor.” 

A  careful  examination  of  the  State¬ 
ment  and  Appeal  fails  to  reveal  any  ac¬ 
cusation  that  the  Mormons  hired  con¬ 
verts  in  foreign  lands  by  paying  their 
steamer  fare  to  this  country.  Elder  Pen¬ 
rose,  however,  asserted  that  the  accusa¬ 
tion  was  made  and  proceeded  to  refute 
it.  An  appeal  by  Apostle  Clawson,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  indicate  a  method  which 
closely  resembles  it: 

lie  thought  that  not  enough  sympathy  and 
brotherly  love  was  shown  to  the  new  converts 
to  the  faith  who  come  here  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  for  each  stake  of  Zion  to  offer  to  take  ten 
or  fifty  of  these  families  a  year  and  agree  to 
aid  in  establishing  them  in  homes  and  busi¬ 
ness. 

It  may  be  absurd,  as  opines  our  con¬ 
temporary  that  shines  for  all,  to  see  any 
“peril"  for  our  country  in  the  plans  and 
purposes  of  the  Mormon  hierarchy. 
Apostle  Brigham  Young,  however,  who 
is  probably  gifted  with  a  feminine  imag¬ 
ination,  thus  forecasts  the  future  of  that 
hierarchy : 

Apostle  Brigham  Young  in  his  address  re¬ 
ferred  first  to  the  increase  of  the  Saints  and 
.said  if  they  continue  as  they  had  been  going 
on  they  would  soon  be  the  head,  not  the  tail, 
of  the  world.  The  wickedness  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  of  the  United  States  in  par¬ 
ticular,  was  then  taken  up  by  Apostle  Young, 
who  said  that  the  wickedness  that  is  abroad 
in  the  land  is  a  perpetual  reproach  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  he  looked  for  a  time  not  far  distant 
when  the  Latter-day  Saints  would  rise  up  and 
be  at  the  head  of  this  nation.  “I  don’t  mean,” 
continued  Apostle  Young,  “that  we  are  a  gov¬ 
ernment  in  a  government ;  we  are  one  with 
out  parent  government,  but  purity  and  ex¬ 
cellency  and  honesty  are  sure  to  bring  a  people 
to  the  front.  God  designed  it  and  it  will  come 
to  pass.” 

He  must  be  either  very  ignorant  or 
very  innocent  who  does  not  find  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Smith’s  remarks  a  distinct  purpose 
of  transgressing  the  laws  of  this  land  : 

The  .speaker  reminded  his  hearers  that  there 
were  many  laws  of  the  church  which  were  not 
obeyed  by  the  Saints,  but  said  he  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  a  time  not  far  distant  when  his  people 
would  observe  not  only  the  law  of  tithing  and 
the  word  of  wisdom,  but  when  they  would  Be 
faithful  in  observing“thatmost  sacred  and  most 
important  principle  and  law  of  God,  the  law 
of  chastity,  tyherein  we  preserve  the  chastity 
of  our  own  lives  and  persons  and  the  chastity 
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of  our  neighbors  and  of  our  associates  as  we 
would  value  and  preserve  the  apple  of  our 
own  eyes.  I  hope  to  God  that  the  time  may 
come  and  that  it  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
Latter-day  Saints  will  live  up  to  the  Golden 
Rule;  that  we  may  see  as  we  are  seen  and 
know  as  we  are  known.” 

With  regard  to  this  a  writer  in  The 
Independent,  the  Rev.  John  D.  Nutting, 
than  whom  the  editor  of  that  paper  deems 
“no  other  Gentile  has  a  more  intimate 
personal  knowledge  of  the  Mormons,” 
thus  writes : 

But  forty  years  of  law  against  polygamy, 
beginning  in  1862  and  including  one  of  the 
most  drastic  acts  ever  placed  upon  our  statute 
books,  has  not  even  abolished  that  part  of 
Mormonism.  Utah  has  had  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion  for  over  a  decade;  and  her  youth  have 
been  educated  into  instead  of  out  of  Mor¬ 
monism.  For  instance,  in  conversing  about 
polygamy  with  fifty  or  more  different  Mor¬ 
mons  recently,  the  writer  found  only  five  or 
six  who  denied  belief  in  it. 

We  have  more  than  once  alluded  to 
Dr.  Stevenson’s  expressed  surprise  that 
the  Presbyterian  Church  was  losing  its 
character  of  leadership  in  this  city. 
With  regard  to  the  rapid  strides  in  that 
direction  made  by  the  Episcopal  Church 
the  Presbyterian  Journal  has  this  to  say : 

The  growth  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  York  city  is  phenomenal. 
Yarious  reasons  are  assigned,  such  as  an  at¬ 
tractive  ritual,  dissensions  in  other  churches, 
neither  of  which  is  the  true  cause.  Two  reasons 
may  be  assigned :  Concentration  and  financial 
liberality.  Bishop  Potter  wisely  makes  every¬ 
thing  tell  for  his  own  church.  He  believes  in 
it  and  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  religious 
method.  Hundreds  of  thousands  are  expended 
in  chapel  building  and  their  support.  A  force 
of  clergy  is  assigned  each  chapel  sufficient  to 
make  itself  felt.  New  enterprises  are  not 
compelled  to  subsist  on  their  immediate  com¬ 
munities,  neither  is  the  clergy  expected  to 
raise  their  own  little  salaries.  One  parish 
alone — that  of  Dr.  Greer — carries  on  services 
in  no  less  than  thirteen  different  languages 
every  Sunday.  We  only  wish  that  our  church 
might  tear  a  leaf  out  of  the  Episcopal  book 
and  insert  it  in  its  own.  Episcopal  church 
extension  in  New  York  means  money  wisely 
expended,  and  no  other  method  can  hope  for 
much  success. 

The  Rev.  James  M.  Farr  of  the  Brick 
Church  in  thi?  city,  writes  in  The  Ob¬ 
server  of  the  Institutional  Church, 
which  he  considers  a  necessity  in  a  large 
city.  After  describing  the  environment 
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of  the  wage  earning  people  he  con¬ 
cludes  : 

The  “Institutional  church”  ...  is  not 
satisfied  to  provide  a  weekly  half  hour’s  in¬ 
struction  in  the  Bible;  it  aims  to  answer  th« 
demands  of  human  nature  for  social  and  intel¬ 
lectual  life,  for  physical  culture  and  for  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  to  so  answer  these  demands  that 
they  may  all  conduce  to  the  upbuilding  of 
character.  It  has  no  desire  to  “secularize”  its 
interests,  but  rather  to  deal  with  a  tremen¬ 
dously  difficult  problem,  which  modern  condi¬ 
tions  has  forced  upon  it. 

As  a  matter  of  experience  it  has  been  abund¬ 
antly  proved  that  if  you  provide  boys  with  the 
right  sort  of  club  rooms,  they  will  frequent 
them  in  preference  to  the  streets,  that  they 
take  a  keen  pleasure  in  literary  and  gymnastic 
or  manual  training  exercises,  each  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  tastes,  if  you  provide  them 
with  good  books  and  papers  they  will  read  them. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  girls  and  young 
women,  who,  in  some  instances,  have  been 
known  to  consider  their  detention  from  the 
club  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  matrimony.  The 
possibilities  of  men’s  clubs  have  been  less 
clearly  demonstrated,  but  from  my  own  expe¬ 
rience,  I  am  convinced  that  where  men  are  not 
frightened  away  by  too  much  of  a  sancti¬ 
monious  atmosphere,  and  when  they  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  rooms  which  they  can  help  support 
and  where  they  can  do  the  things  which  seif- 
respecting  men  usually  do  in  clubs,  they  will 
respond  to  the  opportunity  of  passing  their 
leisure  in  surroundings  from  which  they  can 
return  home  of  an  evening  with  a  clear  head, 
with  a  good  conscience  and  with  as  much 
money  as  when  they  entered.  These  are  the 
lines  along  which  the  church  must  surely  pro¬ 
ceed  if  she  is  to  more  than  touch  the  surface 
of  the  vast  lump  which  the  Twentieth  Century 
presents  for  her  leavening. 

The  pastor  of  the  Madison  Avenue 
Baptist  Church  in  a  sermon  published 
in  The  Examiner,  describing  the  Baptist 
“Forward  Movement”  in  New  York, 
said : 

To  play  at  religion  and  churches  is  mis¬ 
chievous  anywhere ;  but  in  New  York  it  means 
irretrievable  disaster,  and  seems  veiy  much 
like  treachery  to  Christ  and  humanity.  Re¬ 
member,  that  of  all  cities  on  the  continent 
New  York  cannot,  even  if  it  would,  live  to  it¬ 
self.  While  it  does  not  sustain  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  our  community  that  Paris  does  to 
France,  still  the  eyes  of  our  people  everywhere 
are  turned  to  it,  as  to  no  other  centre,  for 
knowledge  of  the  newest  fashion,  the  latest 
thought,  the  most  recent  advance  in  business 
development,  and  the  most  notable  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  drama,  music  and  the  fine  arts. 
New  York  can  no  more  keep  from  influencing 
the  tastes,  the  recreations  and  the  commercial 
methods  of  the  nation  than  it  can  cease  from 
breathing,  eating  and  sleeping.  .  .  .  Are 
the  churches  of  our  city  relatively  keeping 
pace  with  other  institutions  ?  And  particularly 
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are  the  Baptists  in  a  position  adequately  to 
impress  the  thought  and  life  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion  far  and  near?  If  the  answer  must  he  in 
tlie  negative,  what  an  incentive  is  furnislied  to 
a  forward  movement !  .  .  .  But  let  it  be 
understood  that  a  forward  movement  will 
be  of  little  value  if  it  is  entered  upon  in  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  and  competition.  Such  a 
spirit  would  be  comtemptible.  That  the  Epis¬ 
copal  churches  on  Manhattan  Island  could 
spend  in  one  year  on  parish  work  ^i.qoo.CKXi, 
and  the  Presbyterian  churches  on  parochial 
service  $500,000,  ought  to  be  hailed  with  glad¬ 
ness,  even  though  our  people  were  only  able 
to  devote  to  the  same  cause  $155,000.  I  am 
grateful  that  others  can  do  so  nobly,  though 
we  have  done  so  poorly.  .\nd  no  despicable 
jealousy  or  sectarian  chagrin  should  move  us 
to  attempt  a  grander  showing.  All  worker.? 
for  Christ  should  have  our  prayers  and  our 
best  wishes.  But  at  the  same  time  we  should 
be  unwilling  that  others  should  thus  sacrifice 
and  labor  for  the  city  and  we  do  so  little. 

.  .  .  Remember  that  Baptists  in  this  city 
numerically  are  not  quite  one  half  as  strong 
as  they  were  fifty  years  ago;  and  that,  whereas 
in  1851  the  Baptists  numbered  1.69  per  cent, 
to  the  population  of  this  community,  they  now- 
only  number  0.81  per  cent.  A  further  decline 
means  a  serious  calamity  to  the  denomination 
throughout  the  land.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
our  grip  on  New  York  if  we  would  retain  it 
elsewhere. 

The  Christian  Advocate  like  the  wri¬ 
ter  in  The  Observer  sees  that  the  time 
has  come  lor  the  Church  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  her  activities: 

Philanthropy  has  always  been  a  gracious 
daughter  of  Christianity,  and  perchance  the  time 
has  come  for  the  church  to  magnify  and  extend 
her  holy  ministries.  God  communicates  His 
purposes  in  various  ways,  and  who  will  say 
that  through  the  unrest  wdiich  manifests  itself 
from  time  to  time  among  the  people,  the  more 
or  less  justifiable  criticism  of  the  church,  and 
the  wider  appreciation  of  the  benevolent  char¬ 
acter  and  sacrificial  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  God  is 
not  delivering  a  new  message  to  the  church  ? 
This  may  explain  why  “foreign  missions  to¬ 
day  are  more  acceptable  to  the  modern  mind 
if  you  can  prove  that  they  are  taking  medical 
relief  to  those  who  suffer  pain.”  It  at  least 
suggests  to  the  church  that  she  has  not  entered 
all  the  fields  of  activity  which  beckon  to  her, 
nor  exhausted  her  resources  of  human  .sym¬ 
pathy,  nor  met  in  full  her  obligations  to  all  of 
whatever  name  or  station  for  whom  Christ 
died.  .  .  .  The  church  has  a  double  work 
to  perform.  She  must  minister  in  things  ma¬ 
terial  and  temporal  as  well  as  in  things  spirit¬ 
ual.  Frequently  her  spiritual  ministry  is  made 
possible  only  through  her  attention  to  the 
temporal  needs  and  the  amelioration  of  the 
harsh  physical  conditions  of  the  people.  The 
church  is  the  great  sticcorer  of  humanity,  and 
her  chief  concern  should  be  to  respond  to 
human  need,  whether  the  appeal  be  ut¬ 


tered  or  une.xpressed,  or  come  from  rich  or 
|)oor. 

W  hatever  may  be  the  shortcomings  of 
any  denomination  in  this  city,  they  are 
less  fatal  than  the  apathy  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  The  Congregationalist  jirevails 
in  lloston.  Speaking  of  New  York  our 
contemporary  says : 

The  plan  [of  the  Presbyterians]  is  to  raise 
at  least  $100,000,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  church  extension  committee  of  the  New 
^'ork  Presbytery,  to  be  loaned  by  it  to  such 
churches  as  cannot  remove  debts  without  as¬ 
sistance.  It  is  slated  that  part  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  General  Assembly  exercises  in  this  city 
during  the  last  half  of  May  will  be  a  jubilee 
service  over  payment  of  the  final  indebtedness 
on  the  Presbyterian  Building.  Last  fall  a 
movement  was  started  by  Episcopalians  to 
raise  $2,000,000  for  church  extension,  for  en¬ 
dowments,  debts,  the  pro-cathedral  parish 
house,  city  missions  and  increase  of  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  Episcopal  fund.  Progress  has  been 
made  and  before  summer  comes  on  the  com¬ 
mittees  may  be  announced.  There  are  no 
signs  of  similar  esfrit  de  corps  and  seii-sacri- 
fice  in  Boston  in  any  denomination,  so  far  as 
we  can  see. 

Referring  to  the  call  to  prayer  for 
Israel  noted  by  us  last  week  The  Bap¬ 
tist  Standard  strongly  deprecates  the 
prevailing  attitude  of  Christian  church¬ 
es  toward  this  people : 

W'e  are  taking  nearly  the  same  attitude  to¬ 
ward  Jewish  missions  as  all  linglish  Christians 
took  in  the  days  before  Carej’,  when  they  argued 
that  if  thy  Lord  intended  to  convert  the  hea¬ 
then  He  would  do  it  without  help,  and  in  His 
own  time.  There  are  three  great  mission 
fields  that  remain  almost  untouched  after  a 
century  of  missionary  triumphs,  the  Moham¬ 
medans,  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Jews.  It  is 
commonly  believed  that  mission  work  among 
these  three  classes  is  less  productive  than  in 
any  pagan  land ;  but  the  truth  is  that  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  effort  expended  the  returns 
have  been  in  many  cases  equally  encouraging. 
It  is  stated  in  the  circular  referred  to  that 
72,000  Jews  were  converted  to  Christianity  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  nr  one  convert  to  every 
156  of  the  present  Jewish  population  of  the 
world:  while  the  proportion  of  converts 
among  heathen  nations  during  the  same  period 
was  but  one  in  525.  We  hope  the  time  will 
come  very  soon  when  .-Xmerican  Baptists  will 
enter  upon  this  great  work  in  our  own  cities 
and  in  foreign  lands  with  the  energy  and  per¬ 
manence  which  its .  importance  demands. 
Doubts  and  sneers  among  Christian  men  on 
such  a  subject  arc  insults  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  We  may  be  uncertain  about  the  way 
Christ  would  act  about  many  things  if  He  were 
on  earth  to-day.  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
Him  indifferent  to  missions  to  the  Jews. 
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The  Alaska  Presbytery 

Dear  Evangelist: 

The  Presbytery  that  has  just  adjourned 
after  a  five  day  meeting  at  Skagway  has 
been  an  almost  epoch  making  one  in  the 
history  of  Alaska  Presbyterianism.  It 
was  the  largest  meeting  ever  held,  and 
indeed  the  largest  re])resentative  reli¬ 
gious  gathering  ever  held  in  the  history 
of  Alaska.  This  means  much  when  it  is 
considered  that  some  of  the  delegates 
came  over  400  miles  at  an  expense  of 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hiuKlrcd  and 
fifty  dollars  to  themselves. 

The  first  moderator’s  sermon  ever  de¬ 
livered  in  Alaska  was  delivered  by  the 
retiring  moderator,  Rev.  H.  P.  Corser  of 
Fort  Wrangel. 

The  history  of  the  past  year’s  work 
was  carefully  reviewed,  and  distinct  ad¬ 
vance  along  many  different  lines  noticed. 
One  feature  of  the  year’s  work  was  the 
establishment  of  Christian  Endeavor 
work  among  the  natives.  Rev.  Mont¬ 
gomery  of  Heukan,  who  has  charge 
of  our  work  among  the  Hydah  Indians, 
has  shown  liow  well  adapted  Christian 
Endeavor  work  is  to  our  native  churches, 
and  in  a  very  able  address  set  forth  his 
views. 

Report  of  a  religious  awakening 
among  all  the  Klinget  people  was  also 
given.  Not  a  church  but  reported  very 
satisfactory  conditions.  The  Christian 
ideals  among  the  native  people  were 
higher. 

One  of  the  white  churches  has  made 
material  advance  toward  self-support, 
that  at  Juneau,  of  which  Mr.  Condit  is 
pastor,  and  one  has  actually  attained  to 
self-support.  This  is  at  Skagway,  Rev. 
N.  B.  Harrison  pastor.  The  success  of 
this  church  in  financial  matters  is  one 
of  the  miracles  of  the  year.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  the  Board  was  car¬ 
rying  the  larger  part  of  its  expenses.  Mr. 
Harrison  told  his  people  that  if  they 
would  cut  loose  from  the  Board,  he 
would  not  hold  them  responsible  for  any 


stated  amount  of  salary.  Hardly  any 
one,  except  Mr.  Harrison,  had  any  idea 
that  this  plan  would  succeed.  It  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  beyond  his  expectations;  for  the 
income  of  the  church  has  been  greater 
than  if  the  Board  had  contributed  toward 
its  support.  Mr.  Harrison  testified  that 
he  is  a  richer  man  not  only  spiritually, 
but  financially,  and  every  member  of  the 
church  was  proud  of  its  record,  and  for 
that  matter  Presbytery  and  the  town 
are  proud  of  this  church.  Carefully  ar¬ 
ranged  plans  were  made  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive  Christian  campaign  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

The  great  feature  of  the  Presbytery 
was  the  exaltation  of  the  spiritual  ele¬ 
ment.  Everyone  went  away,  having  ex- 
l)erienced  a  great  spiritual  uplift,  and 
the  motto  for  the  year  will  be  Great 
things  for  the  Master. 

H.  P.  Corser. 
Skagway,  April  7,  1902. 

Evangelism  and  Children’s 
Emotions 

Dear  Evangelist: — What  right  has 
a  man  when  seeking  to  win  children  to 
the  liajipy  Christian  life  to  devise  ingen¬ 
ious  methods  of  cruel  assault  on  their 
tender  emotional  nature?  What  right 
has  any  one  entrusted  with  the  joyful 
duty  of  developing  and  directing  the  re¬ 
ligious  instincts  .of  children  to  break  their 
hearts  with  a  harrowing  recital  of  the  un- 
sjieakable  agonies  of  our  Lord,  adding  to 
the  graphic  painfulness  of  that  recital 
l)y  a  spectacular  use  of  a  crown  of  thorns 
on  his  head  ?  Under  such  appeal  as  this, 
what  does  it  mean  when  a  wave  of  sob¬ 
bing  and  hysterical  feeling  sweeps  over 
a  company  of  little  children  and  they  all 
rise  and  say  they  want  to  be  saved  ?  In 
their  tearful  and  broken  condition,  cry¬ 
ing  for  the  sadness  of  a  story,  and  not 
for  sins  of  which  they  were  conscious, 
these  children  will  do  anything  an  over 
mastering  mind  suggests.  It  is  pathos 
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rather  than  penitence  doing  its  work. 
It  means  irresponsible  and  inconsequen¬ 
tial  action  on  the  part  of  those  children. 

It  means  more.  It  means  a  distorted, 
unnatural,  untrue  conception  of  the 
Christian  life  for  children.  If  these  lit¬ 
tle  ones  were  hardened  reprobates  that 
had  fought  grace  all  their  lives  we  might 
justify  this  highly  wrought  emotional 
appeal  and  might  safely  conclude  that 
there  was  something  hopefully,  perma¬ 
nently  significant  in  this  flood  of  tears. 
But  to  have  little  children,  brought  up 
in  our  Christian  homes  and  churches, 
sobbing  at  a  religious  meeting,  generally 
means  that  some  one  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  helpless  tenderness  of  a  child’s 
heart  to  melt  down  an  opposition  that 
never  existed  and  to  induce  a  sorrow  for 
sin  never  dreamed  of. 

Christ  never  invoked  the  harrowing 
or  horrible  in  drawing  children  to  him. 
Why  should  we?  He  wanted  children 
to  be  won  to  him  because  he  first  loved 
them,  not  because  they  felt  sorry  for 
him.  He  was  the  smiling,  lovable  Lord 
before  the  children.  He  kept  back  even 
from  the  mature  disciples  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  details  of  the  sorrowful  tragedy 
with  which  his  life  ended.  Let  men  be 
as  wise.  Let  the  whole  melting  story  of 
Christ’s  sufferings  be  laid  with  impres¬ 
sive  accuracy  upon  the  heedless  sinner 
and  selfish  Christian,  but  let  the  Babe  of 
Bethlehem,  the  Son  of  Nazareth,  the 
story  teller,  the  child  lover,  speak  to  the 
children  of  our  Christian  homes  in  his 
own  wholesome,  winsome  way. 

The  regrettable  method  referred  to  is 
a  remnant  of  the  crude  notions  of  early 
revivalists  that  dealt  at  close  range  with 
the  hard,  impervious  conditions  of  re¬ 
ligious  life  early  in  the  century.  It  is 
out  of  place  with  children  who  have  the 
benefits  of  generations  of  Christian  cul¬ 
ture  in  home  and  Sunday  school.  It  is 
putting  the  severe  conventional  tests  for 
conversion  on  a  little  child  that  may 
have  been  converted  before  it  was  born 
that  would  be  put  on  a  gray-haired  sin¬ 
ner.  It  takes  away  all  the  sweet,  natural¬ 
ness  of  child  religion  and  forces  a  kind 
of  unconscious  hypocrisy.  It  will  make 
our  children  self-conscious  religious 


prigs.  Let  religion  be  to  the  children  a 
natural  current  of  love  running  out  to¬ 
wards  God  and  in  no  sense  an  aping  of 
maturer  religious  life.  Let  men  reach 
out  to  fulfill  Phillips  Brooks’s  definition 
of  child-religion,  “a  possession  by  God 
of  all  the  faculties  and  qualities  that  es¬ 
pecially  belong  to  childhood.”  This  will 
insure  healthy  methods  of  evangelistic 
appeals  of  which  we  have  many  fine  ex¬ 
amples  in  our  Christian  workers  to-day. 

W.  C.  Covert. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Wanted :  The  Spirit  ot 
Evangelism 

Dear  Evangelist: 

I  read  with  much  interest  your  article 
on  the  work  of  the  R.  C.  League  in  this 
city  as  well  as  the  alarm  sounded  by  Dr. 
Stevenson  at  the  Presbyterian  Social 
Union  a  few  nights  ago,  on  the  decline  of 
Presbyterianism.  I  am  glad  the  new 
Fifth  avenue  pastor  has  expressed  him¬ 
self  in  such 'clear  language  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  set  many  per¬ 
sons  to  thinking.  What  the  Presbyterian 
Church  needs  to-day  in  New  York  is  not 
sensationalism,  but  the  red  hot  evangel¬ 
ism  of  the  first  century !  The  pastors  as 
a  rule  have  depended  entirely  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  services  and  the  weekly  prayer  meet¬ 
ing  for  additions  to  their  churches.  The 
ranks  of  the  unsaved  have  swelled  by 
thousands  during  the  past  year,  but  few 
churches  have  had  any  extra  meetings 
either  in  halls  or  religious  edifices  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  open  meetings 
during  Holy  week.  This  is  indeed  sad, 
when  we  think  of  all  the  wealth  and  abil¬ 
ity  that  lie  dormant  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  city  that  might  be  used  in 
extending  the  kingdom  of  God.  I  count 
this  lukewarm  indolence  the  greatest 
heresy  of  the  age. 

If  I  remember  right  New  York  Presby- 
terv  at  the  beginning  of  winter  appointee! 
a  Committee  on  Evangelistic  Work  with 
the  intention  of  holding  meetings  in  halls, 
in  various  parts  of  the  city  where  the 
gosp>el  could  be  freely  preached  to  the 
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masses.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  nothing  has  been  done.  Many  addi¬ 
tions  might  have  been  made  by  evangelis¬ 
tic  effort  during  the  past  winter  that 
would  have  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  into  many 
hearts  and  filled  up  the  ranks  of  the 
church  depleted  by  death  and  removals. 

In  the  Bronx,  where  I  live,  many 
churches  held  revival  meetings  for  weeks 
at  a  time,  some  of  them  showing  splendid 
results,  but  they  were  not  Presbyterian 
churches. 

I  am  afraid  some  of  our  Presbyterian 
brethren — always  conspicuous  for  their 
orthodoxy  and  confessional  loyalty,  are 
more  afraid  of  excitement  than  of  death, 
that  is  spiritual  death, — and  as  a  result 
they  live  on  at  a  poor  dying  rate. 

Rut  it  takes  grace,  grit  and  green¬ 
backs  to  carry  on  a  religious  campaign 
and  make  a  success  of  it.  We  believe 
it  can  be  done  in  New  York  by  Presby¬ 
terians  with  splendid  results. 

Y^iat  if  some  of  our  rich  Presbyte¬ 
rian  brothers  furnished  money  to  set  up 
tents  in  different  parts  of  the  city  the 
coming  summer?  They  would  never 
miss  the  money  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  the  Church  militant  and  the 
Church  triumphant  would  be  richer  in 
precious  souls.  “Cry  aloud  and  spare 
not”  is  a  good  text  to  begin  on,  that  the 
dreamers  may  awake  out  of  their  som¬ 
niferous  condition.  We  need  to  gird 
up  our  loins  and  go  forth  into  battle  at 
once.  The  Church  is  living  in  perilous 
times,  but  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  on  our 
side  and  we  need  not  fear. 

J.  J.  Munro. 

.\pril  t8,  1902. 

Religion  in  Education 

Dear  Evangelist; 

While  awaiting  a  “right  settlement” 
of  the  real  question  of  the  relations  of 
religion  to  the  public  schools,  we  must 
not  forget  present  duty.  It  is  possible, 
in  manv  communities  and  in  most  of  thea 
States  under  existing  laws,  to  maintalnl 
moral  and  Christian  influences  in  thc[ 
public  schools  by  a  careful  selection  of" 


school  officers  and  teachers.  To  these 
responsible  positions  only  persons  should 
be  appointed  who  believe  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  system,  and  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  throw  their  influence  positively  in 
its  favor.  Thus,  the  problem  is  practi¬ 
cally  solved  by  the  force  of  public  senti¬ 
ment.  This  can  be  done  only  where 
Christian  people  have  an  intelligent  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  gravity  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  arouse  themselves  to  concerted 
action.  For  example,  in  a  certain  town 
zealous  friends  of  Christian  education, 
some  years  ago  established  a  denomina¬ 
tional  academy.  This  has  been  running 
with  varying  fortunes,  but  at  large  out¬ 
lay  of  time  and  money.  Meanwhile,  th* 
public  school  has  been  crippled  as  an  ed¬ 
ucational  institution,  and  only  by  seem¬ 
ingly  providential  care  has  it  escaped 
degenerating  into  materialism  and  im¬ 
morality.  One  half  the  energy,  without 
any  cash  and  at  no  extra  cost  to  the  tax 
payers,  would  have  kept  the  public  school 
well  to  the  front  in  educational  affairs, 
and  also  maintained  in  it  a  distinctively 
moral  and  Christian  sentiment.  In  view 
of  the  present  peril  such  divisive  efforts 
appear  very  unwise. 

O.  J.  G. 

The  Destiny  of  the  Wicked 

Editor  of  The  Evangelist: 

The  Higher  Critics  and  the  exponents 
of  the  “New  Theology”  plainly  repu¬ 
diate  the  “Orthodox  Hell,”  but  they  do 
not  state  clearly  their  own  belief  con¬ 
cerning  the  final  destiny  of  the  wicked. 

I  have  written  several  of  them  on  this 
subject,  but  their  answers  are  all  vague 
and  indefinite.  Is  it  possible  that  this 
concern  of  such  transcendent  and  even 
infinite  importance  is  not  made  clear  in 
revelation,  or  that  these  scholars  cannot 
understand  it?  Is  it  possible  that  they 
have  not  the  courage  of  their  convictions 
and  that  they  mean  to  use  ambiguity 
and  finesse? 

All  orthodox  Christians  agree  and  as¬ 
sert  with  scripture  proofs; 

1.  That  the  eternal  destiny  of  the 
wicked  is  fixed  at  death. 

2.  That  this  doom  is  unspeakably 
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dreadful,  though  it  may  not  be  in  mate¬ 
rial  fire. 

3.  That  it  is  as  endless  like  the  blessed¬ 
ness  of  the  sacred. 

If  the  Higher  Critics  believe  in  the 
final  salvation  of  all  men,  or  the  anni¬ 
hilation  of  the  wicked,  I  submit  that 
no  considerations  of  expediency  or  pro¬ 
fessional  policy  should  lead  them  to  con¬ 
ceal  it. 

If  they  believe  in  endless  punishment, 
they  are  bound  by  bonds  of  life  or  death 
to  warn  the  wicked  with  no  uncertain 
.sound. 

Will  you  open  your  columns  to  any 
one  of  them,  not  for  debate,  but  for  a 
frank  and  candid  statement  with  scri])- 
tural  references  concerning  the  final 
destiny  of  the  wicked? 

Respectfully, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


The  Evangelist  in  no  way  feels  bound  to 
fight  the  battles  of  either  “Higher  Criticism” 
or  “Modern  Theology.”  We  have  always 
pleaded  for  fair  play  and  reasonable  liberty, 
and  such  terms  as  have  become  battlecries 
nearly  always  misrepresent  the  really  sober 
thought  of  those  to  whom  they  are  applied. 
We  must  indeed  protest  against  the  impli¬ 
cation  of  bad  faith  in  the  above  letter. 
On  the  solemn  question  raised  by  our  cor¬ 
respondent  the  differences  of  opinion  would 
probably  in  no  way  follow  the  lines  of  division 
on  the  literary  questions,  and  questions  of 
inspiration  lately  in  dispute.  Nevertheless,  be¬ 
ing  ready  to  help  our  friends  to  solve  every 
real  difficulty  we  have  asked  one  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  reply  to  the  question  of  our  correspon¬ 
dent. — Editor  Evangelist. 


Reply 

It  is  a  most  serious  and  most  unhappy 
outcome  of  the  false  and  lurid  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  of  a  material  Hell 
and  a  sensuous  Heaven,  that  as  Prot¬ 
estantism  gradually  surrenders  them,  as 
she  is  now  doing,  she  does  so  uncon¬ 
sciously  and  in  no  way  properly  empha¬ 
sizes  the  fearful  and  eternal  issue  of 
which  the  popular  and  now  discarded 
teachings  of  Hell  are  caricatures.  Even 
our  correspondent  shrinks  from  the  “ma¬ 
terial  hell,”  although  he  thinks  of  the 
doom  as  unspeakably  dreadful.  .Vs  a 
matter  of  fact  there  is  no  real  agreement 
among  “orthodox  Christians”  when  once 
the  material  hell  has  been  surrendered. 


Modern  theology,  recognizing  as  it 
does  the  limits  of  human  thought,  stops 
where  Jesus  seems  to  have  stopped. 
There  is  no  life  eternal  save  in  life  hidden 
in  God,  and  no  sinner  can  share  that  life 
save  by  the  repentance  and  return  which 
must  be  in  the  exercise  of  whatever  meas¬ 
ure  of  freedom  constituted  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Our  hope  is  in  God’s  Fatherhood. 
We  may  most  eagerly  desire  not  the 
death  of  the  sinner,  and  yet  we  solemnly 
recognize  that  men  are  not  puppets,  and 
what  the  utter  failure  of  the  human  soul 
to  find  God  will  mean  is  not  clearly 
revealed  in  Scripture. 

The  passages  quoted  from  the  solemn 
teachings  of  Jesus  are  nearly  all  descrip¬ 
tive  of  national  judgments.  The  para¬ 
ble  of  the  rich  man  in  Hades  is  too  pa¬ 
tently  a  picture  drawn  for  other  than 
eschatological  purpose  to  throw  any  light 
on  the  question.  The  teachings  of  Paul 
and  John,  following  Jewish  lines,  do  not 
jjostulate  anything  but  punishment  until 
the  “second  death.’’  Sin  is  death.  Un¬ 
righteousness  is  its  own  sure  agony. 
Guilt  is  separation  from  Our  Father. 
There  is  no  life  or  peace  save  in  love, 
holiness  and  purity  without  which  no 
man  can  see  the  Lord.  More  we  cannot 
say.  More  need  not  be  said.  More  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  now  preached 
from  any  Protestant  pulpit,  liberal  or 
conservative,  save  the  most  ignorant 
where  the  material  hell,  our  correspond¬ 
ent  has  surrendered,  still  holds  sway. 
The  life  on  the  Bowery'  is  Hell.  The 
greed  of  Wall  street  is  Hell.  The  sus¬ 
picions  and  criticisms  of  Christian  breth¬ 
ren  one  of  another  are  Hell.  We  have 
Hell  in  our  hearts,  and  only  God’s  love 
can  cast  out  Hell.  That  Hell  should  be 
an  eternal  disputant  of  God’s  sovereign 
redemption ;  that  the  Cross  of  Christ 
should  not  save  to  the  uttermost,  seems 
hardly  possible;  yet  we  have  no  other 
message  than  to  proclaim  that  unless  men 
take  the  Father  at  His  word  they  must 
remain  in  the  far  country  and  feed  the 
swine,  and  that  every  man  goes  to  his 
own  place.  The  world  about  us  has 
Hell  in  it.  Its  sweatshops,  its  mines,  its 
awful  prisons,  its  horrid  wars,  with  mad 
lust  of  carnal  Imperialism ;  all  this  is 
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Hell,  burning,  savage  Hell.  The  hatred 
of  religious  persecutions,  the  mad  nar¬ 
rowness  of  fierce  pharisaic  bigotry,  the 
grinding  oppression  of  our  daily  life — all 
’this  is  Hell.  Now  is  the  accepted  time, 
and  now  is  the  day  of  salvation.  Jesus 
teaches  us  that  salvation  is  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  God’s  Fatherhood  to  its  place  in 
human  life.  This  is  life  eternal  to  know 
God.  Not  to  know  God  is  death  here 
and  now.  This  solemn  message  with  all 
its  fearful  import  for  whited  sepulchres 
who  think  they  are  saved  when  saying 
Lord,  Lord,  and  who  build  synagogues 
with  the  money  squeezed  from  God’s 
widows  and  God’s  little  children  in 
Southern  cotton  mills,  alas!  this  solemn, 
message  is  little  proclaimed  by  the  Prot¬ 
estant  pupit.  In  the  rejection  of  the 
crude,  unbiblical  Roman  Catholic  teach¬ 
ings  foisted  on  the  reformation  for  so 
many  generations  the  real  moral  import 
of  Jesus’  fierce  warnings  go  all  too  un¬ 


heeded. 


Thomas  C.  Hall. 


The  Playground 

Clara  Field 

The  children  of  our  neighborhood  do 
not  intend  that  all  our  interest  shall  be 
absorl)ed  in  the  new  Fresh  Air  Home. 
From  the  very  first  warm  day,  in  fact 
while  it  still  seemed  to  us  very  damp 
and  cold,  they  have  been  clamoring  at 
our  doors  for  admission  to  the  play¬ 
ground.  “Is  the  King’s  Garden  open?” 
was  the  constant  question,  and  they  were 
entirely  blissful  when  they  obtained  the 
coveted  admission. 

Nothing  seems  to  us  more  pathetic 
than  their  pride  and  delight  in  this  poor 
bare  back  yard.  To  them  it  is  such  a 
blessed  refuge  from  tbe  dusty,  crowded 
streets  that  it  is  like  a  veritable  para- 
<lise,  and  seems  to  exercise  a  restrain¬ 
ing  influence  upon  them.  There  is  rare¬ 
ly  any  quarreling  among  them,  and 
never  do  they  wilfully  destroy  or  break 
the  plants.  Miss  Waterbury  says  she 
has  never  seen  a  child  pick  a  flower  un¬ 
less  a  toddling  baby,  too  young  to  know 
any  better,  attracted  by  the  bright  color 
will  seize  one  before  an  older  sister  or 
brother  can  stop  the  little  hand. 


Last  year  the  numbers  were  so  great 
during  the  vacation  season  that  in  play¬ 
ing  their  games  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  from  trampling  the  narrow  bor¬ 
ders,  so  now  we  have  put  a  wire  screen 
all  along  as  a  protection,  and  are  long¬ 
ing  for  some  hardy  and  gay  flowering 
plants  to  fill  them.  When  gardens  are 
being  planted  on  large  places,  there  arc 
almost  always  more  plants  than  arc 
needed  and  we  should  be  delighted  if 
some  of  them  could  be  sent  to  us  to  give 
great  pleasure  to  large  numbers  all  sum¬ 
mer  long.  They  would  grow  better  if 
we  had  a  little  mon-ry  with  which  to  get 
one  or  two  loads  of  good  soil,  for  that 
of  the  city  is  not  the  best  for  flowers 
any  ino'e  than  it  is  for  children. 

It  was  a  great  help  last  year  having 
a  young  lady  in  control  of  the  yard,  to 
start  the  games  and  look  after  the  child¬ 
ren,  as  during  those  busy  summer  days 
our  rushing  workers  have  no  time  to 
spend  with  them,  but  we  very  much  fear 
the  Board  of  Education  is  not  going  to 
have  any  teachers  to  spare  this  season 
for  the  Settlements.  Therefore  any 
volunteer  helpers  would  be  doubly  wel¬ 
come,  even  if  they  could  only  come  ir- 
regidarly  to  spend  a  few  hours  each 
week.  They  would  then  learn  what 
this  yard  means  to  the  little  people  of 
this  neighborhood. 

Miss  Waterbury  says,  “Do  ask  for 
new  swings  and  hammocks,  and  some 
wheelbarrows,  pails  and  shovels  for  the 
sandpile.”  We  are  getting  to  feel  so 
sure  of  the  interest  of  our  friendly 
readers  that  we  are  encouraged  to  keep 
telling  them  of  our  many  needs. 

The  King’s  Daughters’  Settlement, 

48  Henry  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Christian  Home  for 
Intemperate  Men 

The  public  opening  of  the  beautiful 
building,  familiarly  known  as  “Chestei 
Crest,”  will  take  place  Thursday,  May  8. 
It  is  the  new  headquarters  of  the  New 
York  Christian  Home  for  Intemperate 
Men,  and  is  situated  in  Mount  Vernon, 
a  most  charming  city  suburb  on  the 
northern  edge  of  Greater  New  York. 
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The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Home  will  be  celebrated  in  connection 
with  this  event.  This  work  has  been 
carried  on  successfully  at  Eighty-sixth 
street  and  Madison  avenue,  New  York 
City,  for  twenty-four  years,  and  the  law 
of  growth  has  made  necessary  its  re¬ 
moval  to  the  present  location,  where 
there  is  ample  room  for  future  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  Home  was  founded  by  the  late 
William  E.  Dodge,  the  late  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  and  others.  Its  trustees  at 
the  present  time  are  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Charles  I^nier, 
Bowles  Colgate  and  Joel  E.  Eisher.  The 
Rev.  Cieorge  S.  Avery  is  Resident  Man¬ 
ager.  Much  of  the  present  satisfactory 
condition  of  the  work  is  due  to  his  un¬ 
tiring  zeal  for  the  Master,  and  to  his 
efficient  management. 

The  anniversary  exercises  will  consist 
of  a  reception  beginning  at  3  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  an  address  at  4:30 
by  Rev.  H.  Walpole  Warren,  D.D.,  rec¬ 
tor  of  St.  James  P.  E.  Church,  New  York 
City.  There  will  be  special  music,  and 
at  6  o’clock  refreshments  will  be  served. 
Business  men  will  then  be  enabled  to 
come  directly  from  their  several  jdaces 
of  business  and  have  ample  time  to  view 
the  premises  before  the  exercises  of  the 
evening.  The  Rev.  D.  Stuart  Dodge, 
D.D.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  and  others  associated  with  him,  will 
be  present  to  receive. 

The  evening  programme  will  begin  at 
8  o’clock,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Rev. 
Wilton  Merle  Smith,  D.D.,  of  New  York 
City,  will  give  an  address.  Talented 
singers  and  instrumentalists  will  assist 
in  a  pleasing  programme  of  music. 

The  entire  proceedings  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  “housewarming,”  and  the 
event  promises  to  be  a  thoroughly  enjoy¬ 
able  and  memorable  one. 

The  Home  has  received  upwards  of 
seven  thousand  men  during  the  quarter 
of  a  century  just  closing. 

The  new  building  will  accommodate 
150  men  at  a  time,  and  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  work.  An 
additional  advantage  over  the  facilities 
afforded  hitherto  is  in  the  extensive 


grounds  surrounding  the  Home.  This 
will  give  opportunity  for  healthful  occu¬ 
pation  for  the  members  whose  duty  it  is 
to  perform  some  services  in  return  for 
board,  etc. 

Every  facility  is  provided  for  paying 
boarders,  so  that  they  may  have  com¬ 
fort,  (juiet  and  rest.  The  charming  sur¬ 
roundings  are  themselves  an  uplifting 
infiuence,  and  most  of  all  and  above  all 
are  the  helpful  moral  ami  religious  influ¬ 
ences.  Salvation  through  Jesus  Christ 
is  still  the  “good  news’’  to  lost  men,  and 
no  class  appreciates  this  more  than  the 
one  which  has  become  im])overished 
spiritually,  ])hysically  and  otherwise  at 
the  hands  of  the  evil  one. 

Roirr.  W.  Matthews. 

For  Moderator 

From  Pittsburg  Presbytery  we  re¬ 
ceive  the  following: 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Pittsburg,  desire  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  brethern  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  our  Preslntery  in  electiiTg  Rev. 
R.  S.  Holmes  D.D.,  a  Commissioner  to 
the  General  .Assembly.  Dr.  Holmes  was 
nominated  and  elected  with  a  view  to 
the  moderatorshij)  of  the  Assembly,  and 
the  vote  of  Pre.sbytery  is  ami)le  ])roof  of 
a  deep  enthusiasm  in  his  favor.  He  has 
not  .sought  it  himself  and  is  placed  in 
the  position  because  the  Presbytery  rec¬ 
ognizes  his  eminent  fitness,  the  great 
work  he  has  accom])lished  for  the  Church 
and  also  because  the  Presbytery  seeks 
the  honor  for  herself.  The  Board  of 
Home  Alissions  was  born  in  the  City  of 
Pittsburg,  and  it  seems  fitting  to  recog¬ 
nize  this  fact  in  this  centennial  year  by 
choosingthe  Ahxlcrator  from  her  bounds. 
The  reunion  movement,  which  made  the 
present  Home  Board  ])ossible,  was  con¬ 
summated  in  1‘ittsburg.  For  twenty- 
eight  years  this  Presbytery  has  been  the 
very  staunchest  supporter  of  the  church¬ 
es  varied  interests.  She  has  sustained  the 
General  Assembly  by  large  gifts  and  in 
doctrine  she  has  stood  firm  as  a  rock, 
and  yet  in  all  these  years  she  has  had  no 
representative  in  the  moderator’s  chair. 
If  Western  Pennsylvania  is  to  be  ac¬ 
corded  the  honor  it  belongs  to  our  Pres- 
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hytery.  The  splendid  record  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Jefferson  College  has  already 
been  recognized  by  the  Assembly  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  last  four  Moderators.  Dr. 
I  lolmes,  whom  we  present,  has  rendered 
a  very  great  service  to  the  Church.  He 
carried  through  the  Assembly  the  meas¬ 
ure  which  stops  the  annual  loss  to  the 
Church  caused  by  the  publication  of  its 
missionary  periodicals.  He  organized 
and  carried  to  successful  issue  the  plan 
by  which  the  Home  Hoard  was  rescued 
from  death.  He  made  the  proposals  to 
the  joint  committees  of  the  Home  and 
Foreign  Boards,  which  has  resulted  in 
the  almost  entire  payment  of  the  debt 
on  the  mission  house  and  which  will  sure¬ 
ly  be  carried  to  completion.  He  is  sound 
in  doctrine  and  pastor  of  a  church  that 
stands  a  power  of  strength  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  His  election  to  the  'Moderatorship 
of  the  Assembly  at  this  time  would  be  a 
great  blessing  to  the  Preshyetrian  Church. 
His  determination,  self-sacrifice,  mission- 
arv  zeal  and  brilliant  intellect  would 
fire  the  heart  of  the  Assembly  with  an 
enthusiasm  for  truth  and  righteousness 
which  woukl  be  far  reaching  in  its  re¬ 
sults.  We  most  earnestly  ask  your  co- 
opeartion  to  this  end. 

Most  respectfully  yours. 

Rev.  Charles  S.  iMcClelland,  D.D.,  Rev. 
Charles  P.  Cheesman,  D.D.,  Rev.  Joseph 
P.  Calhoun,  D.D.,  Rev.  W.  A.  Jones, 
William  C.  Tilley. 

Dr.  Wilson  Phraner  for 
Moderator 

Why  not?  The  office  is  not  the  re¬ 
ward  of  scholarship ;  scholars  find  their 
honor  in  the  world’s  recognition  of  their 
lx)oks.  It  is  not  a  tribute  of  the  Church 
to  its  orator ;  orators  are  ordinarily  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  echo  of  their  eloquence. 
The  iModeratorship  surely  is  not  the  chief 
spoil  for  ecclesiastical  partisans:  let  us 
hope  the  day  of  the  cliquesman  is  past. 
The  Church  seeks  to  honor  her  noblest 
servants.  Foreign  and  Home  Mission¬ 
aries  have  sat  in  that  chair  of  chief  dig¬ 
nity.  Wilson  Phraner  has  given  one 
son  to  the  foreign  field,  whose  memory 
is  blessed  throughout  the  Laosland.  He 


has  been,  since  laying  down  a  long  pas¬ 
torate,  virtually  a  Home  Missionary, 
travelling  without  remuneration  over  our 
broad  country  to  speak  for  this  cause 
which  absorbs  his  life.  He  is  venerable 
in  years,  but  full  of  vigor,  a  sort  of 
prophecy  of  the  millenium  we  preach, 
when  a  child  shall  be  an  hundred  years 
old.  Let  us  give  the  honor  to  one  who 
is  perhaps  the  best-loved  man  in  the 
Church.  Patriarchal  reverence  will  do 
us  good,  and  do  the  world  good  to  see  it. 

There  is  only  one-man  who  would  se¬ 
riously  object  to  this  proposition, — Dr. 
Phraner  himself.  That  I  may  keep  the 
peace  with  him,  I  leave  this  communica¬ 
tion  unsigned. 

Pastor. 

The  Pleasant  Aftermath 

And  so,  Mrs.  Houghton,  you  “like  to  be 
proud  ?” 

Evangelist  now  and  forever ! 

I'll  tell  you  a  secret — don’t  whisper  it  loud — 
We’re  all  human  beings  together. 

The  result  of  your  toil,  for  such  pride  makes 
amends ; 

Be  assured,  my  dear  madam,  ’tis  shared  by 
your  friends. 

Steuben  Presbytery. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  form 
and  make-up  of  this  old-new  friend  The 
Evangelist.  It  is  a  mighty  improvement. 
The  supreme  convenience  of  the  periodi¬ 
cal  form  is  its  sufficient  raison  d’etre. 
I  take  the  liberty  to  mail  you  marked 
copy  of  our  local  paper  with  kindly  no¬ 
tice  of  our  church  “love-feast,”  the  oc¬ 
casion  the  pastor’s  twenty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary.  Very  truly  yours, 

J.  E.  Kittredge. 

Dear  Madam : 

I  send  you  as  an  expression  of  inter¬ 
est  in  The  Evangelist  and  its  circulation 
our  check  for  $25.00.  Kindly  mail  The 
Evangelist  to  the  following. 

Yours  sincerely, 

D.  R.  Noyes 

Dear  Editor: 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  by  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Crane  of  Sewickly, 
Pa.,  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  copies 
of  The  Evangelist  which  reached  me  re¬ 
cently.  As  I  read  The  Evangelist  I  pass 
it  on  to  one  of  our  helpers  who  under- 
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stands  English,  so  I  do  not  remember 
the  date.  You  are  making  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  an  exceedingly  interesting,  reada¬ 
ble  paper,,  and  you  well  deserve  the 
thanks  of  all  your  subscribers. 

A.  W.  B. 


Dear  Evangelist: 

Your  editorial  on  “A  League  and  a 
Lesson”in  issue  of  April  17  is  the“squar- 
est,”  “sensiblest”  thing  I’ve  seen  for 
many  a  day. 

Chas  F.  Richardson,  S.  M. 


College  News 

Rev,  C.  W.  E.  Chapin 

With  poignant  sorrow  we  place  here  for  the  last  time  the  name  of  one  who  with  heroic 
faithfulness  in  much  pain  and  weakness  till  almost  the  last  day  of  his  life  served  this  paper 
and  the  cause  of  Christian  education.  Our  tribute  to  the  precious  memory  of  Mr.  Chapin  will 
be  found  on  an  editorial  page. — [Editok  Evanc.ei.ist. 


A  Correction 
My  Dear  Editor: 

The  item  under  College  News  in  TIic 
Evangelist  of  April  10  is  incorrect  in  one 
important  particular: 

The  generous  donor  of  the  Recitation 
Building  recently  promised  to  Ferry 
Hall,  the  young  women’s  school  of  Lake 
Forest  University,  is  J.  Henry  Smith, 
Esq.,  of  New  York  City.  He  is  to  give 
the  building  in  memory  of  his  uncle,  the 
late  George  Smith.  The  building  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  in  September. 

Kindly  correct  this  statement  in  the 
next  issue  of  The  Evangelist. 

Yours  faithfully. 

Richard  D.  Hari.an. 

Anniversary  of  Hampton  Institute 
April  22d  and  23d  added  two  more 
beautiful  anniversary  days,  bright  with 
sunshine  and  flowers  of  the  Virginia 
springtime,  to  the  thirty-four  years’  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  Hampton  Institute. 

.^s  on  the  last  two  similar  occa.sions, 
the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden  of  New  York 
city,  brought  with  him  as  his  guests 
about  seventy  gentlemen  and  ladies 
to  see  Hampton  and  then  make  an  ex¬ 
tended  educational  tour  through  the 
South,  visiting  Hampton’s  daughter  in¬ 
stitutions,  Tuskegee  and  Calhoun  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  and  some  other  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  for  both  races,  and  attending  the 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Educational 
Board  in  Athens,  Ga. 


The  mornings  of  both  days  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  afforded  an  opportunity  to  inspect 
the  classrooms,  trade  schools,  work¬ 
shops  and  farm  fields. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  a  Conference 
on  Southern  Education  was  held  which 
proved  a  sort  of  experience  meeting. 
Graduates  of  various  classes  since  1896 
told  simply  and  vividly  of  the  work 
they  are  doing  for  their  race  in  city  and 
country,  in  school  room  and  home  life. 
Six  are  married.  All  are  property  own¬ 
ers.  One  has  a  farm  of  a  hundred  acres. 
One  teacher,  farmer  and  carpenter  had 
built  his  own  house  and  has  all  the  build¬ 
ing  contracts  he  can  attend  to  in  vaca¬ 
tion.  One  is  one  of  the  fifty  Hampton 
graduates  who  have  had  positions  on 
the  Tuskegee  school’s  staff,  and  is  head 
Iwokkeeper  there,  under  its  treasurer, 
another  Hampton  graduate. 

Rev.  Mr.  Withrow,  a  colored  minis¬ 
ter,  spoke  earne.stlv  of  the  needs  of  his 
race  and  the  value  of  Farmers’  Confer¬ 
ences  among  them.  Dr.  Paul  Frothing- 
ham  brought  Boston's  greeting.  Dr.  Fe¬ 
lix  .\dlcr  of  New  York  spoke  inspiring- 
ly  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  a  ilis- 
advantaged  race,  in  a  definite  object  and 
a  privilege  of  service.  Dr.  Talcott  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Philadelphia  brought  out  most 
impressively  the  “fallacy  of  the  common 
idea  that  work  for  the  American  negro 
is  a  work  for  the  rear  guard  of  all  civ¬ 
ilization.  Wc  are  horrified  to  hear  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  negroes  in  the 
South — six-tenths — still  live  in  one  room 
cabins.  The  fact  is  that  twenty-five  per 


cent,  of  all  the  families  in  Glasgow  live 
in  one  room ;  in  all  Europe  not  one- 
third  have  more;  in  Asia  not  one  fam¬ 
ily  in  five  hundred ;  in  China  not  one  in 
one  thousand.  The  work  for  the  negro 
is  the  first  and  foremost  work  in  this 
line  and  when  the  problem  is  solved  for 
him,  it  will  be  clear  that  it  can  be  solved 
for  all  humanity.’’  A  very  eloquent  and 
helpful  address  was  made  by  Rev.  Dr. 
McKenzie  of  Cambridge. 

On  Tuesday  night  the  school  gymna¬ 
sium  was  crowded  for  the  students’  folk¬ 
lore  concert,  a  repetition  of  that  given 
some  time  ago  in  Carnegie  Hall  in  New 
York  city. 

The  Anniversary  exercises  proper  were 
held  on  Wednesday  afternoon  in  the 
same  place.  The  occasion  was  honored 
by  the  attendcnce  of  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  of  Virginia. 

Governor  ^Montague’s  vigorous  and  ad¬ 
vanced  stand  for  universal  and  practi¬ 
cal  education  made  his  presence  espe¬ 
cially  encouraging  and  welcome.  The 
(lovernor  was  accompanied  by  a  party 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the  Capi¬ 
tol.  Retween  two  and  three  hundred  of 
the  Educational  Association  of  Rich¬ 
mond  accepted  the  school's  invitation, 
as  did  also  the  Kindergarten  Association 
of  New  York,  and  many  other  jiromi- 
nent  citizens  from  North  and  South. 

From  the  various  departments  of  the 
school,  academic,  advanced  normal,  trade 
and  agriculture,  seventy-one  diplomas 
were  awarded  to  sixty-eight  young  men 
and  women.  Four  of  the  number  were 
Indians.  Papers  by  students  and  gradu¬ 
ates  were  jiresented. 

The  candidates  for  diplomas  and  trade 
certificates  were  kindly  and  inspiringly 
addressed  by  Mr.  Ogden.  Eloquent  ad¬ 
dresses  followed  from  Governor  Mon¬ 
tague,  Dr.  Hamilton  Mabie  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Alderman  of  Tulane  University, 
New  Orleans.  Here  is  room  for  but  a 
sentence  or  so  from  each.  Said  Gov¬ 
ernor  Montague,  “The  man  is  blind  who 
does  not  see  that  a  reptiblican  govern¬ 
ment  will  be  a  failure  if  there  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  ballot  without  universal  educa¬ 
tion.  .  .  We  have  marched  out  of  the 

everyday  life  of  hand  craft  and  into  a 


period  of  mechanical  arts,  trained  intel¬ 
ligence.  Therefore  we  must  have  in- 
du.strial,  mechanical  training  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  ...  I  wish  to  have  it 
said  that  I  have  done  something  to  up¬ 
lift  and  improve  them.” 

Dr.  Mabie  said  to  the  graduating 
class :  “Whatever  conscience  you  have, 
put  it  into  your  work.  Think  of  your 
work,  not  for  the  wage,  but  as  an 
expression  of  your  character — of  your¬ 
self.  S  kill  in  work  is  righteous¬ 
ness  in  the  ends  of  your  fingers.  Hon¬ 
esty  and  interest  and  enthusiasm  can’t 
be  paid  for.  That  is  what  is  wanted 
by  man  and  God.” 

Dr.  Alderman  said  to  them ;  “Have 
the  conqvcst-oi-ireedom  idea,  and  not 
the  bcqiiCst-oi-ivcc(lom-  I  have  never 
seen  a  freeman.  We  are  all  slaves  more 
or  less,  fighting  out  of  slavery  to  ani¬ 
malism,  fighting  into  freedom  of  the 
spirit.  Salvation  is  not  free  in  this 
sense.  It  means  work.  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  taken  by  violence.” 

Hklen  W.  Ludlow. 

College  Notes 

Nf.av  York  University.— Out  of  a 
little  more  than  lOO  citizens  who  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  founding  of  University 
Heights  ten  years  ago,  no  less  than  forty 
are  already  deceased.  The  most  recent 
death  was  that  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Tif¬ 
fany,  who,  beside  giving  to  the  site,  fur¬ 
ther  manifested  his  faith  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  number  of  building  sites  neai 
the  I  diversity  campus.  It  has  been  the 
hope  of  the  facult\'  that  they  would  be 
improved  with  houses  that  might  be 
leased  to  professors. 

At  the  suggestion  of  several  members 
of  the  committee  of  arrangements  for 
the  General  Assembly  which  meets  May 
15th  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  an  invitation  has  been  given  to 
that  body  to  visit  University  Heights  on 
the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  May  17th. 
A  special  train  will  be  provided  from 
Grand  Central  Station  at  Forty-.second 
street  at  three  o-clock.  Also,  as  many 
members  of  the  Assembly  will  lunch 
upon  that  day  in  the  Tract  Society  Build¬ 
ing,  near  City  Hall  Park,  it  is  expected 
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to  provide  a  special  express  train  on  the 
Ninth  Avenue  elevated  from  Warren 
street,  which  would  reach  University 
Heights  in  forty  minutes.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  afternoon  is  not  yet  ar¬ 
ranged,  but  will  include  the  first  public 
inspection  of  the  new  library,  a  game  of 
baseball  on  Ohio  Field,  a  musical  pro¬ 
gramme  in  the  Auditorium. 

The  professors  of  the  University  Grad¬ 
uate  School  have  been  authorized  to  ar¬ 
range  half  courses  that  will  involve  meet¬ 
ing  their  students  for  a  minimum  period 
of  one  hour  every  week  throughout  the 
University  year.  This  applies  to  those 
subjects  only  in  which  the  chief  work 


is  entirely  outside  of  the  classroom.  A 
full  course  of  the  graduate  school  re¬ 
quires  attendance  upon  lectures  or  sem¬ 
inar  instruction  of  professors  for  a  min¬ 
imum  period  of  two  hours  every  week. 
Three  courses  are  required  for  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  and  six  for  the  doctor’s  de¬ 
gree. 

The  present  year  sixty-three  courses 
are  ofifered  in  language  and  literature ; 
thirty-seven  in  philosophy  and  history, 
and  about  twenty-eight  in  exact  and  de¬ 
scriptive  sciences,  making  a  total  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  will  probably  be  reduced  to 
half  courses  the  coming  year. 


The  New  Spirit  in  the  Church  of  England 

Rev.  Leighton  Williams 


With  this  very  fitting  caption  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Weekly  reviews  an  epoch  making 
book  of  sermons  by  Canon  Henson  of 
Westminster.*  The  theme  of  these  ser¬ 
mons  throughout  is  that  of  Christian 
Unity;  quite  a  favorite  one  with  the 
Episcopal  Church  everywhere  since  the 
Lambeth  proposals,  but  rarely  discussed 
by  members  of  that  bcnly  in  a  spirit  at 
once  so  candid  and  so  liberal.  “\\'^e  ac¬ 
cept  one  another  as  spiritual  teachers 
while  we  repudiate  one  another’s 
fellowship  in  worship  and  work. 
We  read  with  delight  and  accept 
with  reverence  the  teachings  of  those 
whom  we  shut  out  from  our  pul¬ 
pits  and  banish  from  our  altars.  We  ex¬ 
alt  one  another’s  piety,  admire  one  an¬ 
other’s  labor,  take  advantage  of  one  an¬ 
other’s  learning,  and  then,  when  we  come 
out  from  our  studies  and  conferences  in 
order  to  enter  the  arena  of  practical 
work,  we  draw  aside  into  our  several 
camps,  and  speak  again  the  old  unmean¬ 
ing  shibboleths  of  party,  and  range  our¬ 
selves  once  more  in  battle  array  for  the 
old  futile  causes.” 

He  declares  “that  the  time  has  come 
for  Churchmen  to  remove  barriers  for 
which  they  can  no  longer  plead  practical 

•  Godi.y  Union  and  Concord.  Sermons  Pre.iched 
Mainly  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  Interest  of  Christian 
Fraternity.  By  H.  Hensley  Henson,  B.  D.  Canon  of 
Westminster, 


Utility,  and  which  have  behind  them  no 
sanctions  in  the  best  conscience  and 
worthiest  reason  of  our  time.” 

These  barriers  have  been  erected  chiefly 
alxfut  the  Communion  service,  and  with 
the  removal  of  them  he  is  especially  con¬ 
cerned.  “Remember  that  our  Divine 
Lord  appointed  the  Holy  Communion  to 
be  the  symbol  and  the  sustenance  ot 
Christian  fraternity.  No  professions  of 
mutual  love  are  worth  anything  so  long 
as  they  are  consistent  with  a  deliberate 
and  sustained  refusal  to  join  in  that  sac¬ 
rament  of  fellowship.  Has  not  the  time 
fully  come  when  we  should  ask,  in  all 
earnestness,  whether  the  spiritual  isola¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  of  England  can  be 
sustained  by  valid  and  sufficient  reasons? 
For  my  part  I  declare  to  you  solemnly 
that  I  have  come  to  think  that  the  frank 
recognition  of  the  ordered  and  orthodox 
Protestant  Churches  is  demanded  of  us 
bv  irresistible  considerations  of  reason, 
of  prudence,  and  of  religion.”  Again,  in 
a  later  sermon  he  repeats,  “I  believe  the 
time  is  ripe  for  a  further  step,  which,  as 
you  all  know,  I  .stand  here  to  advocate 
and  defend.  The  time  has  come  for  the 
National  Church  to  enter  into  a  federa¬ 
tion  of  fraternity,  necessarily  expressed 
bv  inter-communion,  with  all  the  ordered 
and  orthodox  non-episcopal  churches.” 
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This  broad  and  brotherly  attitude  to¬ 
ward  other  Christian  bodies  is  sustained 
by  convincing  statement  of  positions 
based  on  the  well  ascertained  results  of 
biblical  and  historical  criticism,  and  is  in 
harmony  with  the  views  of  some  of  the 
foremost  scholars  of  the  Established 
Church,  but  rarely  is  there  found  a 
champion  of  sufficient  boldness  to  urge 
in  the  forum  of  current  debate  and  of 
practical  affairs,  these  revokftionary  re¬ 
sults  of  scholarly  investigation.  It  is  one 
thing  for  scholars  like  Lightfoot  and 
Hatch  to  recover  the  facts  of  a  buried 
past;  it  is  quite  another  to  insist  on  a 
reconstruction  of  the  present,  which  will 
bring  the  Church  of  to-day  into  a  close 
harmony  with  their  forgotten  yester¬ 
days.  And  for  this  work  of  courage  and 
fidelity  no  less  a  debt  is  due  to  the  cham¬ 
pion  in  the  field  than  to  the  patient  student 
of  history  or  of  the  sacred  text.  While 
basing  his  arguments  chiefly  on  these  re¬ 
sults  of  modern  criticism.  Canon  Henson 
is  not  unmindful  of  another  line  of  rea¬ 
soning,  of  equal  validity  and  weight.  In 
a  passage  well  deserving  of  quotation, 
he  says: 

“Once  more,  I  submit  that  it  is  grossly 
superstitious  so  to  hold  tradional  doc¬ 
trine  as  to  refuse  to  accept  the  widest 
teachings  of  Christian  experience.  If 
an  unprejudiced  and  careful  study  of  our 
own  time  compels  us  to  admit  that  non- 
episcopal  ministries  are  not  less  spiritually 
effective  than  our  own,  that  the  Sacra¬ 
ments  administered  by  them  are  equally 
with  ours  the  channels  of  those  super¬ 
natural  graces  which  create  the  Christian 
character,  that  all  the  tokens  of  the  Holy 
Ghost’s  presence  and  action  are  as  evident 
in  them  as  in  us,  by  what  right  can  we 
continue  to  exclude  them  from  our  frank 
and  affectionate  fellowship?  ....  If 
Bishop  Andrews  said  rightly  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  that 
he  must  be  blind  that  did  not  see  churches 
existing  without  the  Episcopal  govern¬ 
ment  (which  no  man  more  highly  valued 
or  more  nobly  adorned  than  himself), 
what  shall  be  said  of  those  who,  with  the 
added  authentications  of  three  centuries 
before  their  eyes,  persist  in  refusing  the 
name  of  churches  to  those  numerous. 
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active  and  well-organized  Christian  so¬ 
cieties  ?’’ 

Truly  this  is  a  new  spirit  in  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Communion,  whose  interest  in 
Christian  Unity  has  been  manifested 
hitherto  for  the  most  part  in  insistence 
on  the  exclusive  validity  of  their  own 
orders  and  proposals  of  their  acceptance 
by  other  bodies.  Here  appears  one  who 
Ixjldly  repudiates  the  exclusiveness  of 
this  position  and  condemns  it  as  unchris¬ 
tian  in  temper  and  unjustified  by  Scrip¬ 
ture  or  the  history  of  the  Primitive 
Church.  Great  indeed  and  beneficent 
would  be  the  revolution  wrought  upon 
that  denomination  not  only,  but  upon  the 
whole  Church  of  Christ,  if  his  view 
should  find  general  acceptance  and  au¬ 
thoritative  expression.  The  Episcopal 
Church  has  in  it  many  elements  fitting 
it  to  occupy  a  central  place  in  the  reunion 
of  Christendom.  It  might  be  not  only 
national  but  international  and  truly 
Catholic,  if  it  would  renounce  its  narrow 
and  ungenerous  and  unjustified  attitudes 
regarding  non-episcopal  orders.  The 
practical  value  of  the  Episcopal  office 
would  be  all  the  more  cordially  conceded 
if  the  arrogance  of  unscriptural  preten¬ 
sions  were  abandoned.  Such  a  man  as 
Bishop  Brooks  did  more  to  build  up  the 
Episcopal  Church  than  perhaps  any  man 
of  this  generation  in  this  country,  while 
showing  the  truest  catholicity  of  spirit 
toward  the  whole  Church  of  God.  We 
may  well  rejoice  that  a  like  courageous 
and  convincing  voice  is  again  heard  in 
that  great  shrine,  made  doubly  dear  to 
the  whole  Protestant  world  by  the  life 
and  labors  of  Dean  Stanley. 

Canon  Henson  has  done  much  by  this 
courageous  utterance.  May  he  live  to  do 
yet  more.  He  has  shown  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  fundamental  importance  of 
present  Christian  experience,  yet  it 
would  hardly  seem  that  he  has  as  yet  con¬ 
structed  his  whole  theological  creed  con¬ 
sistently  upon  the  experimental  basis. 
This  is  the  great  task  yet  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  When  men  realize  a  present 
vital  relation  to  a  living  Christ  to-day, 
the  history  of  the  Church  no  longer  has 
that  false  estimation  of  saving  nature 
so  long  attached  to  it  in  the  past,  but  will 
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be  regarded  at  its  true  scientific  value 
as  part  of  the  natural  history  of  the  race. 

dhen,  too,  will  the  Church  cease  to 
bulk  so  largely  in  the  vision  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  as  they  come  to  realize  that  the 
company  of  the  faithful,  comprised 
therein,  are  co-workers  with  Cod  for  ihe 
establishment  of  His  Kingdom  among 
men,  and  that  the  form  of  the  Church  is 
but  a  question  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
means  employed  to  this  larger  end. 

It  is  with  the  most  cordial  concurrence 
that  we  transcribe  as  a  closing  quotation 
the  following  description  of  the  Church. 
“We  know  now  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  received  from  tlie  Divine  Founder 
no  rigid  and  articulated  organization, 
that  neither  the  faith,  nor  the  general 
government,  nor  the  discipline  of  the 
Christian  Society  was  defined  in  ad¬ 
vance;  that  the  apostles,  to  whom  the 
task  of  founding  the  Church  was  given, 
were  assured  of  the  presence  of  the  guid¬ 
ing  ‘Spirit  of  Truth,’  and  sent  out  into 
the  world  to  learn  by  experiment  and 
failure  the  right  methods  of  organiza¬ 
tion.”  .  .  .  “Churches  and  creeds,  as 
such,  have  no  immunity  from  the  law  of 
change ;  but  if  the  essence  of  Christianity 
be  not  the  membership  of  a  church,  nor 
the  acceptance  of  a  system  of  belief,  but, 
rather,  discipleship  to  a  living  Person, 
then  it  seems  possible  to  hope  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  may  possess  an  indestructible  life. 
For  its  ‘life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.’  ” 

•  Son^e  Recent  Books 

The  Jubilee  of  Work  for  You.ng  Men  in 
North  America.  New  York :  The  Inter¬ 
national  Committee  of  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Associations.  1901.  8vo.  Pp.  xvi-500. 
$i-75- 

This  is  a  noble  volume,  not  only  for  itself, 
but  principally  for  what  it  commemorates. 
Much  has  been  accomplished  in  a  half-cen¬ 
tury,  and  here  is  a  chronicle  of  some  of  the 
good  that  has  been  done.  It  were  impossible 
to  compress  into  five  hundred  pages  all  the 
story,  but  the  spirit  that  has  inspired  the 
labors  of  those  who  have  gone  on  before, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  those  now  holding  the 
field,  can  be  set  down  for  the  instruction 
of  those  who  will  take  up  the  burden  in  the 
near  future. 

Primarily  the  volume  contains  a  report  of 


Ihe  Jubilee  Convention  of  the  .Vssociations  in 
North  America.  .Added  are  reports  of  the  com¬ 
memorative  services  of  the  Montreal  and 
Boston  As.sociations.  The  volume  closes  with 
a  survey  of  the  "Association  Movement” 
throughout  the  world,  given  by  countries. 

The  volume  is  full  of  interest,  from  the 
picture  of  Sir  George  Williams  to  the  list  of 
delegates  who  gatlicTed  in  the  'J'rinity  Church, 
Boston.  To  give  a  rescript  of  the  programme 
would  be  to  register  this  interest,  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  do  this  for  lack  of  space,  and  it 
would  also  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  such  as 
shall  procure  the  volume  for  its  own  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  what  it  represents.  Under 
the  head  of  ‘‘  I  he  Great  Themes  of  the  Con¬ 
vention”  arc  printed  more  than  forty  papers, 
and  attached  to  each  one  of  them  is  a  name 
that  stands  for  some  important  branch  or 
phase  of  the  work.  College  presidents  and 
lawyers,  professors  and  bankers,  missionaries 
and  soldiers,  sailor  and  doctors,  vie  with  each 
other  to  present  the  phase  of  association  work 
nearest  to  their  individual  interest  and  con¬ 
cern. 

The  survey  of  the  work  in  other  lands  is 
also  of  no  small  interest,  showing,  as  it  does, 
the  adaptation  of  the  instrumentalities  used 
to  the  general  and  universal  need  of  young 
men.  A  large  degree  of  personal  interest  also 
centres  in  the  excellent  series  of  pictures 
which  fill  nearly  forty  full  page  plates.  If  one 
may  judge  from  the  uniform  excellence  of  the 
pictures  of  those  whom  one  recognizes,  all  of 
them  must  be  of  the  highest  degree  of  faith¬ 
fulness. 

It  used  to  be  customary  to  put  milestones 
along  our  roads,  but  the  gain  in  the  rate  of 
locomotion  has  rendered  these  devices  too 
frequent  in  a  morning’s  ride,  and  the  mile¬ 
stone  has  gone  out.  But  in  the  other  fields 
of  our  activity  we  are  setting  up  landmarks 
which  correspond  to  the  "century”  mark  of  the 
bicyclist  or  automobilist,  or  its  half  and  quar¬ 
ter.  The  pace  is  too  swift  for  the  smaller  divi¬ 
sions.  But  here  we  have  one  of  the  half- 
century  memorials  which  we  may  note  in  our 
progress;  one  from  which  we  may  take  cour¬ 
age  and  move  onward. 

Training  the  Ghurch  of  the  Future.  By 

Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.  New  York: 

Funk  and  Wagnalls.  1902.  i2nio.  Pp.  225. 

75  cents  net. 

This  volume  contains  a  series  of  lectures, 
cast  now  in  book  form,  originally  delivered 
before  the  students  of  Auburn  Theological 
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Seminary,  and  afterward  repeated  in  greater 
or  lesser  extent  before  otlier  bodies  of  theo¬ 
logical  students  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  book  is  a  most  timely  one  and  exceedingly 
appropriate  as  coming  from  the  founder  of 
Christian  Endeavor  societies  and  activity  in 
this  land  and  others  all  around  the  globe. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  facing  conditions 
to-day  that  are  vastly  dififerent  from  those 
that  prevailed  even  less  than  a  generation  ago. 
Methods  of  instruction  in  the  ordinary  day 
schools  are  different,  and  it  is  a  wise  Sunday- 
School  superintendent  who  can  introduce  some 
of  the  secular  advance  into  his  Bible  school 
on  Sunday.  There  are  many  inducements  to 
progress  in  learning  which  can  be  adapted  and 
adopted.  Furthermore,  the  methods  that  used 
to  be  relied  upon  for  the  growth  and  increase 
of  the  church  have  ceased  in  large  measure 
to  be  as  effective  as  they  were.  It  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  characterize  the  causes,  or  even  to 
conjecture  what  they  are.  The  fact  remains. 

Christian  nurture  and  the  perpetuation  of 
the  church  by  internal  growth  as  over  against 
external  accretion,  though  not  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  latter  of  course,  mark  out  the 
path  of  duty  and  hope.  How  shall  the  church 
of  the  future  be  trained?  That  is  an  import¬ 
ant  question,  and  it  is  the  one  to  which  Dr. 
Clark  addresses  himself.  Emphasis  is  put  on 
the  statement  that  conversion  as  a  rule  oc¬ 
curs  before  the  twenty-fifth  year,  if  at  all. 
The  importance  of  the  fact  is  apparent.  This 
is  the  critical  period,  and  it  is  to  persons  un¬ 
der  this  age  limit  that  the  societies  appeal. 
Hence  the  strategic  point  occupied  by  them, 
and  the  paramount  importance  of  such  move¬ 
ments  as  that  with  which  the  author’s  name 
is  so  intimately  and  nobly  connected. 

Literary  Notes 

Michael  Davitt,  prominent  in  Anglo-Irish 
politics,  has  written  a  book  on  Tbe  Boer  Eight 
for  Freedom,  soon  to  be  issued  by  the  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company.  Mr.  Davitt  went  to 
South  Africa  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and 
became  acquainted  with  the  leading  Boer 
generals,  and  his  book  is  sure  to  be  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  pro-Boer  narrative  of  events. 

An  address,  Keeping  At  It,  read  by  Presi¬ 
dent  F.  A.  Noble,  D.D.,  before  the  American 
Missionary  Association  and  issued  as  a  leaflet, 
considers  with  great  perspicacity  the  question 
of  the  duty  of  the  American  people  to  the 
negro  population.  Dr.  Noble  perceives  a 
cluange  which  has  crept  slowly  but  surely  into 
the  public  mind  with  regard  to  the  negroes  of 
the  South — a  flagging  interest,  a  luke-warm- 
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ness  in  guarding  them  in  their  rights  and  se¬ 
curing  to  them  their  opportunities.  “Keeping 
At  It”  is  the  only  safe  line  of  conduct. 

Miss  Mary  Manning,  the  author  of  Lord 
Allingham,  just  brought  out  by  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company,  i,s  a  young  woman  of  marked 
personality.  She  has  been  a  ranchwoman,  a 
journalist,  is  an  agnostic  and  a  brilliant  racon¬ 
teur.  The  book  deals  with  real  and  promi- 
neiU  British  personages  so  frankly  that  the 
fictional  names  are  no  disguise  at  all. 

L.  A.  Page  and  Company,  Boston,  are  bring¬ 
ing  out  a  new  book  by  Charles  Felton  Pidgin, 
Stephen  Holton,  which  is  said  to  a  strong  tale 
for  temperance. 

Professor  Charles  William  Pearson’s  new 
life  of  the  Saviour,  The  Carpenter  Prophet, 
has  aroused  much  comment  in  Chicago. 

The  May  Review  of  Revieivs  contains  an 
illustrated  character  sketch  of  Cecil  Rhodes, 
by  W.  T.  Stead,  who  was  his  intimate  friend 
and  confidant.  A  survey  of  Our  New  Navy  is 
contributed  by  Rear-Admiral  Melville.  Apro¬ 
pos  of  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Educa¬ 
tional  Conference  at  Athens,  Ga.,  in  the  last 
week  of  April,  Mrs.  Leonard  Beck  Ellis  has 
a  study  of  Georgia’s  Eaucational  Centre. 

Six  Months  Among  Brigands,  the  first  in¬ 
stalment  of  Miss  Stone’s  own  story,  and  Prince 
Henry’s  American  Impressions,  by  Rear-Ad¬ 
miral  "Bob”  Evans,  are  especially  interesting 
features  in  the  current  McClure’s.  There  are 
several  very  good  stories. 

Pleasant  Incidents  of  an  Academic  Life  is 
contributed  by  President  Daniel  C.  Gilman  to 
the  May  Scribner’s.  Some  Impressions  of 
Russia,by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Richard  Hard¬ 
ing  Davis  and  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  continue 
their  serials. 

The  Great  Southwest,  bv  R.ay  Stan- 
nard  Raker,  with  pictures  in  color  by 
Maxfield,  is  the  leading  article  in  the  Century 
for  May.  A  Noteworthy  Letter  of  Whittier's 
and  A  Hitherto  Unpublished  Poem  are  of  in¬ 
terest.  There  is  a  paper  on  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne  by  Edmund  Gossc.  Carolyn  Weils 
and  Finley  P.  Dunne  have  humorous  sketches. 

The  Sunday-School  I.esson 

Our  lesson  opens  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  of 
the  first  organized  and  authoritative  mis¬ 
sion.  From  tlie  beginning  it  was  a  mis¬ 
sionary  church.  The  very  soul  of  the 
Church  is  the  spirit  of  missions.  But 
just  as  self-apprehension  in  the  individual 
is  a  itroccss  of  development,  the  boy  com¬ 
ing  by  slow  degrees  to  a  consciousness 
of  himself,  so  is  it  with' races  and  with 
tiations,  and  so  was  it  with  the  Christian 

*Imf.knational  I.F.SFON  for  May  18,  1907.  The  early 
ChriAtian  Missionaries  Ai  ts  xii  iU-i-r.  (Iolpen  Tkxt.  Go 
ye  therefore  and  teach  all  Nation*.— Matt.  xxviii;i9. 
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Church,  which  in  the  providence  of  God 
followed  His  universal  law  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  The  time  had  come  when  what 
the  Church  had  been  doing  involuntarily, 
and  in  a  sense  unconsciously,  it  was  to 
do  deliberately  and  with  a  clearly  de¬ 
fined  purpose. 

For  the  character  of  prophets  in  the 
New  Testament  church  see  Stokes  (Acts 
II)  on  this  chapter  and  Hastings’s  Bible 
Dictionary.  Also  for  Seleucia,  Cyprus, 
Pamphylia  and  Perga. 

Teachers  were  a  distinctly  recognized 
order  (i  Cor.  xiiraS;  Eph.  iv:ii)  but 
less  immediately  the  organs  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  than  prophets. 

Of  these  five  men  here  grouped  we  al¬ 
ready  know  Barnabas  and  Saul.  Simeon 
Niger  (the  Black)  was  probably  an  Afri¬ 
can  proselyte.  Lucius  was  not  Luke  the 
Evangelist.  We  hear  of  him  again  in 
Rom.  xvi:2i  (Luke  appears  in  Col.  iv: 
14;  2  Tim.  iv:ii;  Philemon  16,  as  well 
as  in  the  Acts  wherever  the  first  person 
is  used).  Manaen  was  not  foster  brother 
of  Herod  the  tetrarch  (Herod  Antipas, 
at  this  time  in  exile  at  Lyons,  in  Gaul). 
He  held  a  higher  position,  literally  that 
which  the  words  brought  up  indicate — 
the  companion  of  his  early  years  and  the 
sharer  in  his  educational  advantages. 
Evidently  the  church  of  Antioch  did  not 
believe  in  the  “one  man  one  church”  idea. 

Verse  2  describes  the  general  rule  of 
life  in  these  teachers  of  the  Antioch 
Church ;  verse  3  a  single  special  cere¬ 
mony  with  which  Barnabas  and  Saul 
were  commissioned  for  the  work  to 
which  they  were  now  called.  We  must 
carefully  observe,  however,  that  by  it  the 
church  did  not  constitute  these  two  men 
apostles.  Paul  always  claimed  that  he 
was  an  apostle  from  his  conversion 
(Acts  xxii:i7,2i;  xxvi:i7;  Gal.  i),  and 
that  the  work  which  he  had  already  done 
in  Syria  and  Cilicia  was  an  Apostolate. 
The  word  “sent  away”  is  unfortunate. 
The  Holy  Spirit  sent  these  two  ajxjstles 
forth  on  their  missionary  journey  (verse 
4)  ;  the  brethren  simply  bade  them  God¬ 
speed  ;  the  word  is  used  of  a  host  allow¬ 
ing  his  guests  to  depart. 

There  was  a  large  Jewish  population 
in  Salamis,  and  as  was  Paul's  custom, 


they  went  first  into  the  synagogues.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  their  fame 
as  teachers  had  preceded  them,  though 
this  is  very  possible.  From  Luke  iv,  and 
from  what  history  tells  us,  we  may  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  was  customary  to  ask  strang¬ 
ers  to  speak  (v.  15),  as  indeed  it  now  is 
in  our  prayer-meetings.  John,  the  cousin 
of  Barnabas,  was  their  attendant,  proba¬ 
bly  to  baptize  (i  Cor.i  :I4-17  John  iv:2). 

Paphos  was  the  classic  shrine  of  the 
Greek  goddess  V  enus.  Some  important 
ruins  of  it  remain.  We  have  already 
learned  of  the  ascendancy  Jewish  sorcer¬ 
ers  had  gained  over  the  Roman  aristoc¬ 
racy. 

The  title  proconsul  (vs.  7),  was  given 
to  all  the  rulers  of  the  Roman  provinces. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  Sergius 
Paulus  than  what  w-e  have  here.  That 
he  was  a  man  of  understanding  is  not  de¬ 
nied  by  his  intimacy  with  the  false  pro¬ 
phet  ;  on  the  contrary,  this  shows  that  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  his  heathen  beliefs, 
and  had  turned,  like  so  many  of  his  time, 
to  Judaism  for  light,  believing  Bar-jesus 
to  be  a  true  prophet.  His  sending  for 
Barnabas  and  Saul'  shows  he  had  not 
been  satisfied  by  the  false  prophet’s  teach¬ 
ings. 

Verse  8.  Elymas  is  an  Arabian  word, 
meaning  the  ivise  man,  or  (its  equivalent 
at  that  time)  the  sorcerer.  The  latter 
word  had  not  then  a  bad  meaning,  as  sor¬ 
cery  was  supposed  to  be  a  true  science. 
The  same  name  is  given  to  the  wise  men 
in  Matt.  ii:i7,  46.  For  further  informa- 
tionof  thissubject  see  Schuerer.The  Jew¬ 
ish  People  and  the  Time  of  Christ,  Sec¬ 
ond  Div.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  151-155. 

The  change  in  the  name  of  the  great 
Apostles  to  the  Gentiles  has  given  much 
occasion  for  discussion.  Up  to  this  time 
he  is  invariably  called  Saul,  henceforth 
he  is  invariably  called  Paul.  The  subject 
is  discussed  in  Hastings,  in  Stokes  and 
in  Ramsev’s  St.  Paul  the  Traveler,  chap¬ 
ter  IV. 

There  is  a  certain  significance  in  Paul’s 
calling  this  man  son  of  Devil,  who  called 
himself  Son  of  Jesus.  Devil  is  here  used 
as  a  proper  noun.  “Cease”  shows  a  long 
continued courseof  endeavors  to  frustrate 
the  truth  f  Rom.xi  ;33  ;Rev.xv  :3).  “The 
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Lord”  here  and  in  the  next  verse  means 
God,  not 'Jesus.  Paul's  severity  in  this 
case  was  not  vengeance,  but  mercy;  it 
was  both  a  warning  and  an  opportunity; 
the  decision  was  to  be  only  for  a  season, 
and  it  came  not  by  God’s  power,  but 
from  God’s  hand  (Judges  ii  :i5  ;  Job  xix : 
21,  etc.).  Why  precisely  this  punish¬ 
ment  should  come  on  Elymas  we  cannot 
tell.  Simon  Magus  was  not  made  blind 
(viii:i8-24). 

The  teaching  of  the  Lord  met  the  pro¬ 
consul’s  needs  as  the  teaching  of  Elymas 
liad  failed  to  do.  His  baptism  is  not 
mentioned,  but  it  is  obviously  implied. 
Baptism  is  not  always  mentioned  (com¬ 
pare  verse  48,  xvii;  12,34,  xviii  :8,  etc.). 
We  may  suppose  that  Elymas  laid  this 
warning  to  heart. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  Barnabas  and 
Said.  Now  Paul  is  first.  We  do  not 
know  who  besides  Barnabas  and  John 
composed  his  company.  Possibly  Luke 
had  joined  them  at  Paphos.  What  were 
the  perils,  immediate  or  threatened, 
which  discouraged  John  in  Perga  we  do 
not  know.  Ramsay  in  The  Church  in 
the  Roman  Empire  thinks  it  was  malaria. 
Verse  14  shows  that  there  was  no  open¬ 
ing  here  for  work,  but  xvi  138  shows  that 
he  left  the  Apostles  against  their  will, 
Pamphylia  was  a  rough  and  somewhat 
dangerous  district,  notorious  for  banditti, 
and  perhaps  here  they  met  with  some  of 
their  perils  by  robbers  (2  Cor.  xi;26). 
Whatever  may  have  been  Paul’s  feeling 
toward  Mark  for  his  desertion  (xv.  38), 
there  was  later  a  true  reconciliation  be¬ 
tween  them  (Col.  iv:io,ii;  2  Tim.  iv: 
II). 

Christian  Endeavor 

Practical  Consecration 

M.,  May  12.  The  basis  of  service.  Deut.  6 14-9. 
T.,  May  13.  Fruitful  service.  Ps.  1:1-6. 

W.,  May  14.  Strong  service.  Isa.  40:28-31. 
T.,  May  15.  Be  diligent.  2  Pet.  3:9-14. 

F.,  May  16.  With  all  your  heart.  2  Chron.  31 : 
20,  21. 

S.,  May  17.  Happy  service.  Isa.  26:3-12, 
Sun.,  May  18.  Topic — Practical  consecration. 
Rom.  12:1-21. 

What  is  consecration? 

How  can  we  make  our  consecration  practical? 
What  are  some  tests  of  our  consecration? 
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Consecration  means  service,  ministry 
according  to  the  grace  given.  We  must 
first  present  ourselves,  offering  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  righteousness  (Ps.  iv:5)  and  put 
our  trust  in  the  Lord.  Our  service  will 
then  be  a  joy  to  us  and  we  shall  indeed 
be  kindly  affectioned  toward  all  \yho  are 
of  the  same  mind,  and  also  at  peace  with 
all  men  and  of  a  forgiving  spirit  toward 
those  who  have  done  us  harm.  This 
consecration,  the  giving  of  ourselves  un¬ 
reservedly  to  the  service  of  God,  should 
be  a  thing  of  real  practice  (not  of  theory 
only).  St.  Paul  said  to  his  converts, 
“Whether  therefore  ye  eat,  drink,  or 
whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  God.”  A  life  every  hour  of  which  is 
truly  lived  for  God  is  like  a  sweet  flower 
that  perfumes  all  the  air  about  it  or  like 
a  lighthouse  whose  light  shows  the  path 
of  safety  to  wanderers. 

All  this  is  not  easy.  Obedience  is  one 
of  the  rarest  and  most  difficult  virtues 
to  cultivate,  but  there  is  no  true  conse¬ 
cration  without  obedience.  Consecration 
exalts  and  keeps  the  commandments. 
Those  who  are  tnily  consecrated  cherish 
them  in  their  hearts  and  show  them  in 
their  lives,  unlike  the  formal  Pharisee 
who  wore  the  commandments  written 
out  and  bound  on  his  forehead  but  broke 
them  in  his  heart  and  life. 

It  is  well  to  consecrate  ourselves  early 
in  life  when  bad  habits  have  not  such 
a  hold  on  us  and  obedience  is  made 
easier  to  us.  As  the  house  belongs  to 
the  owner,  so  the  soul  must  belong  to 
Christ.  There  must  be  no  locked  room  or 
hidden  stair  where  sins  creep  in.  If 
Christ  abide  in  us  he  must  be  “Master 
and  Lord.” 

Workers  Together  with  God 

Prayer  Meeting  Topic  for  May  18, 
2  Cor.  vi:i-i3. 

The  lesson  this  week  is  from  that 
magnificent  defence  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
for  his  ministry  which  occupies  the  first 
seven  chapters  of  Second  Corinthians. 
The  early  part  of  the  defence  touches  up¬ 
on  particular  occurrences  (i.  12,  ii.  19). 
Then  he  launches  out  into  a  review  of 
his  ministry  in  general,  as  to  its  charac- 
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ter  and  spirit,  its  attitude  toward  the 
Old  Covenant  (ch.  iii.)  its  divine  ori¬ 
gin  (iv.  1-6),  the  frailty  of  the  earthly 
instrument  to  which  tliis  great  work 
was  intrusted  (iv.  7-18),  the  relation  of 
his  teaching  to  heavenly  things  (v.  1- 
13).  Then  comes  the  great  message  of 
rt'conciliation,  unhappily  broken  by  our 
chapter  division  (v.  14-vi.  2).  To  get 
the  full  force  of  our  passage,  as  a  means 
of  spiritual  uplift  we  should  begin  read¬ 
ing  at  V.  14.  This  is  Paul's  great  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  world,  this  the  very  core  of 
his  -“gospel” ;  when  our  minds  are  en¬ 
larged  by  some  measure  of  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  what  was  the  spirit  in  which  he 
brought  this  message  and  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  next  eight  verses  (vi.  3- 
10 .  Such  a  spirit — which  every  one  of 
us  ought  to  share  with  him,  as  we  ought 
to  follow  him  in  bringing  the  good  news 
of  reconciliation  to  everyone  with  whom 
we  come  in  contact — such  a  spirit  war¬ 
rants  the  tender  appeal  which  follows, 
that  the  Corinthians  should  return  his 
strong  affection. 

For  a  helpful  study  of  this  lesson  see 
Robertson’s  Lectures  on  Corinthians. 

American  Me  All  Associa¬ 
tion 

Tile  American  McAll  Association  held 
its  annual  meeting  at  Morristown,  New 
Jersey,  on  May  1st  and  2d. 

It  was  the  largest  and  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  meeting  that  the  Association  has 
ever  had,  there  being  over  one  hundred 
delegates  present  from  the  various  Aux¬ 
iliaries.  One  delegate  was  Mrs.  Funk- 
houser,  coming  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  and 
Mrs.  Osborne  from  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
The  arrangements  for  this  large  com¬ 
pany  were  most  admirable,  the  Morris¬ 
town  Auxiliary,  of  which  Miss  Flor¬ 
ence  J.  Baldwin  is  president,  having 
carefully  planned  for  every  point  which 
included  the  comfort  of  their  guests  and 
the  success  of  the  Convention.  The  ses¬ 
sion  commenced  on  Thursday  morning 
at  10  o’clock  by  a  devotional  meeting 
led  by  Mrs.  Albert  G.  Ropes  ofMorris- 
town,  a  devoted  worker  in  the  McAll 


Mission.  At  10.30  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
I’arkhurst,  the  President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  took  the  Chair  ami  the  meetings 
went  on  from  this  point  with  increasing 
interest  until  the  very  end,  at  five  o'clock 
on  Friday  afternoon.  The  address  of 
welcome  to  Morristown  and  to  the  South 
Presbyterian  Church  was  given  by  Miss 
Baldwin  and  responded  to  by  the  Pres- 
I’residcnt  Mrs.  Parkhurst.  The  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  General  Secretary,  Miss  Har¬ 
vey,  gave  her  first  report  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  exceptionally  clear  and  able 
report  by  Mrs.  H.  L.  Wayland  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  giving  in  detail  many  of  the 
interesting  and  touching  incidents  con¬ 
nected  with  this  noble  mission  in  France. 

The  reports  from  the  different  Aux¬ 
iliaries  during  the  Delegates  hour  had. 
an  almost  unvarying  story  to  tell  of  in¬ 
creased  membership  and  quickened  in¬ 
terest  all  over  the  country,  which  com¬ 
forted  the  heart  of  the  Representative 
Secretary,  Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter,  D.D., 
who  has  visited  many  of  these  Auiliar- 
ies  during  the  last  year  and  worked  hard 
to  stimulate  a  wider  interest  in  this  Mis¬ 
sion. 

At  noon  over  one  hundred  and  nine¬ 
ty-five  sat  down  at  little  tables,  ate  their 
luncheon  in  quiet  and  restful  manner 
while  people  of  different  States  and 
Auxiliaries  interchanged  greetings  and 
information  as  to  the  workings  and  suc¬ 
cess  or  difficulties  of  their  various  Aux¬ 
iliaries.  The  afternoon  session  opened 
with  a  devotional  service  led  bv  Mrs. 
-Mien  of  Meriden,  and  continued  the 
same  high-toned  spiritual  atmosphere 
which  had  marked  the  morning  session, 
utes.  This  was  followed  by  the  report 
of  the  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Perkins,  who  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  model  Treasurer,  for  her  re¬ 
report  was  clear,  careful  and  encour- 
She  reported  an  increase  of 
seven  hundred  dollars  sent  to  France 
this  year  over  last  year’s  amounts. 

A  remarkable  paper  was  given  by  Mrs. 
Louise  Seymour  Houghton  on  the  “Re¬ 
ligious  Crisis  in  France.”  It  is  a  paper 
which  cannot  be  crowded  into  a  sen¬ 
tence  or  two,  and  it  would  well  repay 
anyone  interested  in  the  present  condi¬ 
tions  in  France  to  get  the  Annual  Re- 
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port  of  the  Association  from  1710  Chest¬ 
nut  street,  Philadelphia,  in  which  this 
paper  with  the  others  will  appear  in 
full. 

The  young  people’s  hour  was  opened  by 
a  few  bright  sentences  from  Mrs.  Frank 
B.  Kelley  of  Elizabeth  and  then  Miss 
Augusta  S.  Rossiter  told  in  a  few  words 
of  the  number  of  young  people  whom 
she  had  noticed  in  the  different  meet¬ 
ings  in  France  which  she  has  visited 
during  the  last  summer,  and  the  evi¬ 
dent  opportunity  of  a  good  work  being 
done  among  them  by  the  young  people 
of  America. 

Miss  Green  followed  with  interesting 
incidents  which  had  come  under  her  per¬ 
sonal  observation  during  her  extended 
vi.sit  to  France  last  year.  Delightful 
music  was  then  ren<lered  and  again 
came  the  interesting  Delegates’  hour. 

There  were  few  Au.xiliaries  from 
Portland  to  St.  Paul  that  were  not  rep¬ 
resented  either  by  a  delegate  or  by  a 
written  report.  Airs.  George  K.  Dim¬ 
ock  of  ElizalK'th,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Representative  Work, 
had  previously  reported  that  within  the 
last  two  years  twelve  new  Auxiliaries 
had  been  formed  and  two  Contributing 
Circles,  besides  old  Auxiliaries  revived. 

At  eight  o’clock  a  full  church  greeted 
the  speakers.  The  Rev.  Albert  Erdman 
D.D.,  the  pastor  of  the  church,  was  in 
the  chair.  The  Rev.  b'ranklin  l’>.  Dwight 
read  the  Scripture,  followed  by  a  prayer 
by  Rev.  S.  Z.  P>atten  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  then  came  the  address  of 
Rev.  S.  P>.  Rossiter  D.D.  on  The  White 
Fields  of  France  Growing  Whiter. 

The  Rev.  W.  R.  Richards  D.D.,  of 
Plainfield,  gave  an  able  and  interest¬ 
ing  address  on  .\  New  Triple  Alliance. 
Prayer  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Hurlbut  D.D., 
of  the  Alethodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
the  Benediction  closed  this  profitable 
and  deeply  interesting  meeting. 

Friday  morning  found  a  large  audi¬ 
ence  gathered  promptly  at  10  for  the 
devotional  meeting,  whic’h  was  led  by 
Aliss  Lent  of  New  York  City. 

The  papers  of  interest  on  Friday 
morning  were  a  bright  and  telling  paper 
from  Miss  Miriam  Augusta  Walker  of 


New  York  City  on  The  Model  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Literature  with  notes  from  the 
Field  by  recent  visitors  to  France,  and 
an  address  by  Mrs.  S.  B.  Rossiter  on 
.\  Summer  in  France  which  described 
visits  to  many  of  the  smaller  towns  of 
France  where  are  situated  McAll  Halls, 
and  where  a  blessed  work  is  going  on 
for  “the  Master.’’ 

She  showed  an  Anarchist’s  badge, 
one  of  five  which  had  been  brought  to 
the  evangelist  at  Rochefort  by  the  five 
mpn  wearing  them.  The  Holy  Spirit 
had  done  its  work  upon  their  hearts 
while  attendants  upon  his  preaching  in 
the  McAll  Hall  and  they  rushed  to  give 
ii p  their  badges  zvith  all .  that  they  rep¬ 
resented,  for  they  wished  to  follozv 
Christ.  The  speaker  received  this  badge 
but  a  few  days  after  the  cablegram  had 
been  received  in  Paris  telling  of  the 
death  of  our  beloved  President  McKin¬ 
ley  and  as  she  held  it  up  before  the  au¬ 
dience  she  referred  to  this  fact  and  asked  : 
“Are  we  not  saving  ourselves  as  a 
country  when  we  send  the  Gospel  to 
France  where  anarchism  grows?’’ 

d'he  election  of  Officers  took  place 
during  the  afternoon,  when  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  unanimously  re-elected  the  same 
board,  with  Airs.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst 
President,  Airs.  Abraham  R.  Perkins 
Treasurer,  Airs.  11.  L.  Wayland  Corres¬ 
ponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  John  H.  Scrib¬ 
ner  Recording  Secretary,  Rev.  S.  B. 
Rossiter  D.D.  Representative  Secretary, 
Aliss  Harriet  Harvey  General  Secretary, 
and  the  Vice-Presidents  repre.senting  the 
different  States  where  there  are  Auxil¬ 
iaries.  The  Asswiation  felt  itself  great¬ 
ly  favored  in  the  fact  that  Rev.  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Thurber  of  the  American  Church 
in  the  Rue  de  Berri,  Paris,  is  now  in  this 
country  and  could  be  present.  In  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  Dr.  Thurber  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Convention  presenting  the 
greetings  of  the  Paris  Board,  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  and  telling  of  the  needs 
of  the  work,  and  all  felt  that  his  pres¬ 
ence  and  address  were  a  great  encour¬ 
agement  and  stimulus  to  the  work. 

Airs.  John  H.  Scribner  gave  an  inter¬ 
esting  story  of  the  formation  of  Our 
New  Auxiliaries  and  an  account  of 
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“Work  in  Neighboring  Cities”  was  pi- 
quantly  told  by  Mrs.  Charles  Jarvis  Chap¬ 
man  of  Portland,  Maine. 

A  Committee  appointed  the  day  before 
to  present  to  the  Convention  some  plan 
by  which  $7,000  for  General  Fund  could 
be  raised,  presented  its  report  and  sug¬ 
gested  the  amount  be  raised  by  voluntary 
pledges  of  shares  at  $10  each  to  be  taken 
by  Auxiliaries  or  individuals.  In  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  $5,000  was 
raised  in  a  most  enthusiastic  and  splen¬ 
did  way  and  was  a  good  illustration  ol 
“hilarious  giving.”  Scarcely  an  auxil¬ 
iary  that  was  not  generously  represented 
nor  an  individual  who  did  not  willingly 
and  quickly  take  her  part. 

Those  who  did  not  were  only  waiting 
to  consult  their  Auxiliaries  to  see  what 
they  could  do. 

So  closed  a  convention  of  unusual  in¬ 
terest — and  praises  were  heard  from 
every  one  of  the  charming  manner  in 
which  Morristown  had  opened  to  us  its 
homes  and  its  hospitality. 

M.  A.  R. 

For  Sabbath  Observance 

The  Woman’s  National  Sabbath  Alli¬ 
ance  report  that  during  the  past  month 
11,222  leaflets  have  been  sent  int®  27 
different  States.  A  request  for  liter¬ 
ature  has  come  from  Edinburgh.  The 
Field  Secretary  visited  and  spoke  in 
several  places  in  New  Jersey,  her  theme 
being  the  benefit  of  keeping  the  Sab¬ 
bath  day,  and  the  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tian  mothers  upon  their  children,  whom 
God  had  committed  to  them.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  also  visited  Ohio,  where  she  had 
been  called  to  speak  at  the  Lima,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  Marion  Presbyteries.  One 
of  the  most  inspiring  opportunities  was 
a  day  spent  at  the  Western  College  for 
Women,  where  there  has  been  a  steady 
advance  in  the  course  of  study.  A  day 
was  spent  at  the  National  Cash  Register 
Works,  where  the  Secretary  was  taken 
through  the  plant  and  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  lunch  with  the  350  young  wo¬ 
men  who  are  employed  there,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  talk  to  those  animated,  bright 


young  women  for  half  an  hour,  trying 
to  impress  upon  them  the  opportunities 
they  had  for  helping  others  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  day  holy.  Twenty-seven  ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  during  the  month. 

A  legacy  of  $5,000  (fivei  thousand 
dollars)  has  been  left  to  the  Alliance  by 
one  of  the  former  members,  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Tompkins. 

Mrs.  Wellington  White, 
Corresponding  and  Field  Secretary. 

Things  Practical 

The  annual  festival  of  the  Brick 
Church  Sewing-school  was  held  at  Christ 
Church  April  12,  270  scholars  being  pres¬ 
ent.  There  are  enrolled  322  children,  the 
average  attendance  during  the  past  year 
being  250.  Out  of  this  number,  155  were 
present  every  session,  and  24  absent  but 
once.  Fifty-four  certificates  were  given 
for  completing  courses  of  sewing.  Eight 
scholars  graduated,  receivingbound  books 
containing  all  their  models  in  the  three 
courses.  These  books  are  very  valuable 
to  the  children,  as  in  more  than  one  in¬ 
stance  proving  to  them  the  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  employment. 

Friends  of  The  Sheltering  Arms,  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  street  an 
Amsterdam  avenue,  will  rejoice  with  that 
institution  in  aJiother  year  of  successful 
work.  It  was  opened  in  October,  1864, 
to  care  for  children  between  the  ages  of 
si.x  and  twelve,  for  whom  no  other  in¬ 
stitution  provides,  and  this  year  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  children  have  been 
cared  for.  It  is  desired  that  more  teach¬ 
ers  may  be  found  for  the  Sunday  school, 
as  at  present  the  classes  are  far  too  large. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s  For¬ 
eign  Boards  and  Societies  in  connection  witli 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  will  be  held  Monday,  May  19th,  at 
10  A.M.  and  2:30  P.M.,  in  the  Central  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  New  York.  Dr.  Janvier,  Dr. 
McCaudlin,  Miss  West,  Miss  Newton,  Miss 
Forman,  Mrs.  Howard  Taylor  and  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  missionaries  will  address  the  meet¬ 
ings.  It  is  hoped  that  Dr.  Arthur  Brown 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
and  Miss  Matthews,  General  Secretary  of  the 
International  Presbyterian  Union  may  be  pres¬ 
ent. 
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The  L.  O.  D.  Club 

Maude  Louise  Ray 

I  think  we  have  a  good  energetic  set 
of  officers  for  the  next  year.  But  it's 
quite  as  necessary  for  the  “privates’’  to 
he  good  followers ; 

My  dear  Miss  Ray: — 

rhank  the  boys  (for  me,  please)  for  elect¬ 
ing  me  Vice-President.  1  am  sure  I  will  try 
to  fill  the  office  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Now  as  to  that  Lookout  Committee . 

I  think  I  know  of  a  plan.  I  must  close  now, 
Yonr  little  friend, 

Chadsey  Nichols. 

What  Chadsey's  plan  is,  I  suppose  we 
shall  all  know  before  long.  Meanwhile 
all  you  hoys  who  haveti’t  been  heard 
from  for  three,  five,  eight  months  or  a 
year,  just  look  up  one  of  the  committee, 
Chadsey  Nichols,  121  Prospect  street, 
Newark,  N.  J. ;  Henry  Smith  Leiper, 
Blauvelt,  N.  V.,  and  Stuart  J.  Eynon, 
184  Willis  avenue.  New  York,  and  give 
him  a  surprise ! 

Dear  Editor: — 

I  appreciate  the  honor  bestowed  upon  me  by 
the  members  of  the  L.  D.  O.  in  their  election 
of  me  to  the  office  of  treasurer,  and  I  will 
perform  the  duties  of  treasurer  to  the  best  of 
my  ability.  I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion 
of  the  L.  D.  O.  on  the  question  of  Sunday 
travelling.  I  consider  it  wrong  but  am  ac- 
((uainted  with  those  who  do  not. 

Yours  truly, 

D.  Laurie  McBain. 

Sunday  Travelling 

T  should  like  to  join  I^urie  in  wishing 
to  know  the  oitinions  of  the  Club  on 
the  subject  of  Sunday  travelling — and 
good  solid  reasons  for  whatever  they 
think !  This  is  right  in  the  line  of  the 
subject  on  which  we  were  to  have  our 
ne.xt  debate,  and  T  think  now  is  a  gootl 
time  for  it,  before  summer  gets  here,  or 
examinations !  Examinations,  in  partic¬ 
ular,  seem  to  have  a  strange  effect  on  you 
boys  (I'm  not  at  all  surprised)  and  sum¬ 
mer  is  the  time  most  people  take  to  rest, 
L.  D.  O.  boys  included. 

For  the  subject  of  the  debate  how  is 
this?  “Resolved,  That  Traveling  on  the 
Lord’s  Day  is  Detrimental  to  the  Spirit 
of  its  True  Observance.”  That  is  pretty 
long,  but  it  is  what  we  want,  I  think. 
Let  every  boy  who  would  like  to  take  part 
in  this  debate  send  me  word  to  that 


effect,  also  if  he  prefers  either  side,  by 
Monday,  May  19.  Never  mind  if  you 
have  ilebated  before,  or  on  some  commit¬ 
tee  and  think  you  have  done  your  share, 
if  you  want  to  take  part  be  sure  to  let 
me  know — or  if  you  think  some  other 
boy  would  do  well,  send  me  his  name. 

Next  week,  I  have  a  scheme  to  pro¬ 
pose,  in  which  every  single  boy  can  help 
right  in  his  own  town.  So  be  ready  to 
listen  and  then  act! 

.\  post-card  has  just  come  from  Henry 
Jones : 

My  dear  Miss  Ray: — 

My  little  cousin  is  an.xious  to  become  a 
member  of  the  L.  D.  O.  club.  Henry  M. 
Lester  Jr.,  and  he  lives  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Of  course  I  send  my  approval.  As  ever, 

H.  L.  Jones. 

Will  each  of  the  officers  please  send 
his  approval  to  the  name  of  Henry  M. 
Lester?  We  shall  have  as  many  L.  D.  O. 
Henrys  as  there  were  King  Henrys  of 
England ! 

The  Observation  Car 

The  Planting  of  a  Tree 

Marion  Couthouy  Smith 

W’ouldst  thou  upbuild  a  home  where  sweet 
wild  lives  are  nested, 

tilad  with  the  sound  ot  song,  quick  with 
the  flash  of  wings, — 

Where  the  soft  broods  may  rock,  warm- 
housed  and  unmolested. 

Deep  in  the  leafy  nooks,  through  all  the 
changeful  springs? 

Wouldst  thou  make  day  more  fair,  and  night 
more  rich  and  holy. 

Winter  more  keenly  bright,  and  summer's 
self  more  dear, — 

(irant  the  sweet  earth  a  gift,  deep  rooted, 
ripening  slowly, 

.\dd  to  the  sum  of  joys  that  bless  the 
rounded  year  ? 

(jo.  then,  and  plant  a  tree,  lovely  in  sun 
and  shadow, 

(jracious  in  every  kind — maple  and  oak 
and  pine. 

Peace  of  the  forest  glade,  wealth  of  the 
fruitful  meadow, 

Blessings  of  dew  and  shade,  hereafter  shall 
be  thine ! 

I'or  though  thou  never  sec  the  joy  thy  hand 
hath  granted,  _ 

Those  who  shall  follow  thee  thy  generotis 
boon  may  share. 

Tliou  shah  be  Nature's  child,  who  her  best 
fruit  hath  planted, 

.\nd  each  of  many  a  spring  shall  find  thy 
gift  more  fair. 


—  St.  Nicholas. 
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Wild  Flowers  in  May 

The  Month  of  May  holds  a  treat  for  the 
lover  of  wild  flowers,  and  yields  many  treas¬ 
ures  to  those  who  wish  to  study  them.  The 
lower  world  of  the  woods  twinkles  with 
numberless  delicate  flowers  and  flowering  trees 
—dogwood,  shad-bush,  wild  cherry  and  haw¬ 
thorn  are  breaking  into  bloom  over  head,  in 
New  York  State  and  Northern  New  Jersey. 

Most  of  these  beautiful  little  wild  llowers 
can  be  easily  distinguished  by  striking  color 
or  shape — the  violets,  purple  or  yellow,  the 
rose-pink  fringed  polygala  (sometimes  given 
the  name  “lady’s  slipper,”  to  which  it  has  not 
the  slightest  resemblance)  ;  but  there  are  five 
or  six  small  white  flowers,  blossoming  at  about 
the  same  time,  that  are  enough  alike  to  be 
often  mistaken  for  one  another,  though  when 
you  once  know  and  love  them  you  will  never 
confuse  them.  ,  The  best  known  of  these  small 
white  blossoms  is  the  anemone  {Aiicniouc  iic- 
nwrosa,  crowfoot  family),  which  nearly  every 
child  has  seen  and  picked.  The  plant,  which 
grows  for  the  most  part  in  open  pastures, 
forming  little  colonies  about  old  stumps  and 
sunken  boulders,  is  from  four  to  si.\  inches 
high.  It  has  a  straight,  slender  stem,  crowned 
with  a  whorl  of  three  very  smooth,  trifoliate 
(that  is,  having  three  separate  leaflets),  deeply 
notched  leaves,  from  the  middle  of  which 
springs  the  still  more  slender  flower-stem, 
^ch  plant  has  one  flower.  The  small,  tightly 
closed  buds  vary  in  color  from  purple  and  pink 
to  blue,  which  fades  as  the  flower  opens.  They 
hang  their  heads  very  low,  hiding  the  mass  of 
stamens  in  the  middle,  until  they  open  fully. 


when  they  stand  erect,  pure  white,  five-pointed 
stars. 

The  star-flower,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
of  these  delicate  white  wood  flow’ers  (Tricn- 
talis  .iincricana,  heath  family),  is  somewhat 
like  the  anemone  in  growth,  but  it  has  a  whorl 
of  many  leaves  instead  of  only  three,  and  the 
leaves  are  uncut,  pointed,  and  of  a  beautiful 
warm  light  green.  Sometimes  you  will  find 
three  flowers  to  a  plant,  sometimes  only  one, 
but  the  common  number  is  two — twin  white 
stars.  The  blossoms,  like  those  of  the  ane¬ 
mone,  spring  from  the  center  of  the  whorl  of 
leaves,  on  stems  as  slender  as  a  thread;  they 
are  white  as  snow,  with  delicately  pointed  pet¬ 
als,  and  tiny  yellow  or  orange  anthers  setting 
off  the  whiteness.  Another  plant  grows  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  anemone,  though, 
like  the  .star-flower,  it  is  of  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  family.  This  is  the  dwarf  ginseng  or 
groundnut  (Aralia  trifolia,  ginseng  family). 
It  has  the  same  whorl  of  three  leaves,  each 
leaf  having  three,  sometimes  five,  leaflets;  but 
the  leaflets  are  only  notched,  not  deeply  cut, 
like  those  of  the  anemone,  and  they  are  of 
(juite  a  dark  green.  "The  many  small  feathery 
flowers  are  clustered  together  into  a  head — 
an  umbel,  as  it  is  properly  called.  Most  of  the 
ginseng  family  have  spicy,  aromatic  roots. 
The  dwarf  ginseng  and  the  star-flower  both 
like  the  deep  woods,  though  they  are  also  found 
in  open  pastures.  They  do  not  grow  in  close 
groups.  Init  are  scattered  freely  through  the 
forest,  springing  up  between  the  dead  leaves ; 
only,  the  star-flower  likes  a  rather  dry  open 
wood,  a  young  beech-growth  for  instance, 
while  the  ginseng  chooses  moister  places. 


Ministers  and  Churches 


Detroit  Presbytery  convened  for  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  the  Calvary  Church,  Detroit, 
April  21  st.  Rev.  W.  VV.  Wetmore,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  as  retiring  Moderator,  preached  the 
opening  sermon.  Rev.  \V.  B.  Jennings,  D.D., 
of  the  First  Church,  Detroit,  was  elected 
Moderator.  The  following  day  the  usual 
business  of  Presbytery  was  attended  to. 
The  overture  from  Synod  as  to  mak¬ 
ing  the  Synod  a  delegated  bodv.  was  an¬ 
swered  in  the  negative.  There  is  now  $12,000 
on  hand  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Home 
Mission  work  in  the  Synod,  which  is  a  larger 
sum  than  any  appropriations  of  the  past  Revs. 
W.  B.  Jennings,  D.D.,  of  Detroit,  and  Rev. 
R.  K.  Wharton,  of  Ypsilanti,  were  elected 
ministerial  commissioners  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  the  lay  members  being:  Elders,  E.  A. 
Fraser  and  Frank  H.  West,  both  of  Detroit. 
The  work  among  five  thousand  Italians  in 
Detroit,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  A.  Monteleone, 
was  heartily  commended  by  Presbytery  and 
more  definite  plans  formulated  for  further  and 
even  more  efficient  development.  Presbytery 
closed  its  sessions  on  Tuesday  evening  with  an 
interesting  Missionary  Conference. 


Presbytery  of  Freeport  met  at  Winnebago, 
Ill.,  April  2ist.  Rev.  J.  M.  Wright,  of  Galena, 
the  retiring  Moderator,  delivered  an  able  and 
stirring  sermon.  Rev.  Marcan  E.  Krotzer,  of 
Harvard,  was  chosen  as  his  successor.  Messrs. 
Reed,  White  and  Boote  w'ere  licensed  to  preach 
the  Gospel  and  the  two  latter  were  ordained. 
Mr.  White  goes  as  missionary  to  Africa  and 
Mr.  Boote  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  West¬ 
minster  Church,  of  Rockford.  Rev.  Thomas 

R.  White,  the  devoted  pastor  of  the  Winne¬ 

bago  Church,  has  succeeded  the  late  Thomas 
A.  Robinson  as  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery.  S.  C.  Hay. 

Presbytery  of  Great  Falls  met  as  Kalis- 
pell,  Thursday,  April  18.  The  opening  sermon 
was  preached  by  Rev.  Chas.  F.  Richardson, 

S.  M.  Rev.  H.  N.  Wagner,  Chinook,  was 
elected  Moderator,  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Hoole, 
Culbert.son,  temporary  clerk.  Rev.  J.  E.  Burk¬ 
hart  and  Rev.  Henry  Quickenden  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  Presbytery  of  Helena;  Rev.  W.  H. 
Hoole,  from  Buffalo  Presbytery;  and  Rev. 
Hugh  Kane,  from  Erie  Presbytery.  Presby¬ 
tery  passed  resolutions  appreciative  of  the 
services  of  Rev.  F.  Pool,  who  returns  to  his 
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home  in  Scotland,  and  Rev.  A.  Pfaus,  who 
takes  a  year’s  leave  of  absence.  All  Overtures 
but  that  on  Judicial  Commissions  were  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative.  Addresses  were  de¬ 
livered  by  Revs.  Wagner  Edwards  and  F.  R. 
Farand.  The  work  of  the  Presbytery,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Home  Missionary  Committee, 
shows  greater  advance  than  any  year  in  its 
history,  having  more  ministers,  more  preach¬ 
ing  points,  more  additions  to  church  member¬ 
ship,  more  Sunday  School  scholars,  more  money 
raised  for  benevolences  and  more  for  congre¬ 
gational  expenses,  and  greater  advance  toward 
self  support  than  in  any  other  vear. 

Charles  F.  Richardson,  S.  C. 

Lackawanna  Presbytery  met  in  the  Kings¬ 
ton  Church,  April  22-24.  Rev.  David  T. 
Smyth  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Rev.  M.  L. 
Cook,  temporary  clerk. 

The  request  of  Rev.  F.  B.  Hodges,  D.D.,  to 
have  his  pastoral  relation  dissolved,  was 
granted,  to  take  effect  July  i,  1902.  He  has 
been  the  beloved  and  faithful  pastor  of  the 
Wilkesbarre  First  Church  thirty-three  years. 
In  these  years  three  colonies  went  out  and 
became  the  Memorial,  the  Westminster  and  the 
Grant  Street  churches.  Meanwhile  the  con¬ 
gregation  built  and  paid  for  their  magnificent 
church  edifice.  A  magnificent  provision  was 
made  l  y  this  church  for  Dr.  Hodges,  and  he 
was  made  Pastor  Emeritus.  The  full  minute 
w'as  adopted  for  record.  The  request  of  the 
beloved  pastor.  Rev.  A.  L.  Benton.  D.D.,  that 
his  pastoral  relation  of  twenty  years  with  the 
Montrose  Church  should  be  terminated,  was 
granted,  and  his  election  as  Pastor  Emeritus 
was  confirmed  by  Presbytery.  A  full  minute 
for  permanent  record  was  adopted.  Still 
another  faithful  pastor.  Rev.  L.  W.  Church, 
serving  the  Great  Bend  Church  for  the  past 
eighteen  years,  with  a  view  to  a  change  of 
pastorates,  requested  Presbytery  to  dissolve 
his  pastoral  relation.  This  request  was 
granted,  and  the  Commissioners  from  the 
church  testified  to  the  great  usefulness  of  this 
pastor.  Their  fine  new  brick  edifice  will  stand 
as  a  monument  to  his  patient  labor. 

Rev.  Thos.  W.  Bowen  was  received  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Newton  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  his  installation  in  the  Nichol¬ 
son  Church  April  30,  2:30  p.m.  Rev.  James 
W.  Martin,  Ph.D.,  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Northumberland  and  will  be 
installed  in  the  Canton  Church  May  29,  7:30 
P.M.  Rev.  George  H.  Broening,  Ph.D.,  was 
received  from  the  Presbytery  of  West  Jersey, 
and  he  will  be  installed  as  pastor  in  the  Ashley 
Church  May  8,  7:30  p.m.  Rev.  Joseph  Col- 
clough  is  to  be  installed  in  the  Mountain-Top 
Church  May  28,  7:30  p.m.  Rev.  S.  H.  Potter 
will  be  installed  in  the  Harmony  Church  at 
Brandt  May  13.  7:30  p.m.  Licentiate  E.  A. 
Ixjux  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Lehigh,  and  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  May 
6th,  3  P.M.,  in  the  Plymouth  Church,  with  the 
view  to  ordain  and  install  him  as  pastor  of 
that  church.  Rev.  Hallock  Armstrong  was 
received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Willsboro. 
Rev.  Henry  C.  Minton,  D.D.,  Moderator  of 


the  General  Assembly,  addressed  the  popular 
meeting  Tuesday  evening,  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Ray, 
D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Aid  for  Col¬ 
leges  and  Academies,  Wednesday  evening. 

Presbytery’s  Executive  Committee  on  Our 
Mission  to  People  of  Foreign  Tongues  pre¬ 
sented  their  twelfth  semi-annual  report.  Even 
amid  the  severities  of  the  past  Winter  and  the 
difficulties  connected  with  labor  problems,  this 
Mission  has  made  commendable  progress.  The 
full  amount  of  money  raised  for  the  six 
months  has  been  $3,707.  This  Committee  has 
received  from  ten  to  twenty  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  country  application  for  help  to 
connect  the  Magyar  Calvinists  with  our  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  Presbyterians,  but  our  one  mis¬ 
sionary  in  the  Magyar  tongue  has  been  able 
to  respond  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  to  a  few 
of  their  reque.sts.  .At  the  same  time  some  of 
the  seminaries  of  Hungary  are  seeking  for 
some  mode  of  co-operation  with  some  of  our 
institutions  to  send  proper  missionaries  to  this 
large  field  unsupplied  among  us.  Presbytery 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  draft  an 
overture  to  the  General  Assembly  upon  this 
subject,  to  secure  correspondence  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Hungary. 

Only  sixty  per  cent,  of  our  churches  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Committee  on  the  Narrative. 
Most  of  these  report  increased  spiritual  in¬ 
terest.  The  additions  by  profession  do  not 
surpass  recent  years. 

Presbytery  of  Niagara  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  the  First  Presbytery  Church,  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
April  14th  and  isth.  Every  pastor  and  stated 
supply  attended  save  one,  also  elders  from  all 
but  two  churches.  Rev.  Henry  F.  Ellinwood, 
of  Medina,  was  elected  Moderator,  and  Dr. 
Freeman,  of  Lyndonville,  temporary  clerk.  As 
retiring  Moderator,  he  preached  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  helpful  sermon.  The  reports  of  the 
churches  showed  at  least  one  addition  upon 
confession  in  every  church  the  total  in  the 
Presbytery  is  189  such  additions  with  a  net 
gain  in  number  of  communicants  of  156.  The 
Sunday  Schools  have  an  increased  member¬ 
ship  of  90.  The  contributions  to  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  are  $22  less  than  those  of  last  year;  to 
Home  Missions,  $287  more;  and  increases  to 
all  the  other  boards  ranging  from  $4  to  $108. 
Congregational  expenses  have  been  $315  more. 
The  5  overtures  of  General  Assembly  on  Ju¬ 
dicial  Commissions  were  answered  affirma¬ 
tively  e.xcept  that  the  Permanent  Judicial 
Commission  should  elect  its  clerk  from  among 
its  own  memhers.  The  other  3  overtures  were 
answered  in  the  negative.  The  overture  from 
the  Synod  of  New  York  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  A  letter  was  adopted  and  ordered 
sent  to  Dr.  James  S.  Riggs  expressing  the 
earnest  hope  that  he  will  see  his  way  clear  to 
continue  his  successful  work  in  Auburn  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary. 

H.  T.  C,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Niobrara  met  in  Stuart, 
Neb.,  April  15th.  In  the  absence  of  the  Mod¬ 
erator,  the  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev. 
Howard  S.  Morrison. 
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Rev.  Samuel  Light  was  chosen  Moderator, 
and  Rev.  S.  C.  C.  Hickman  and  Elder  C.  H. 
Phelps  were  chosen  clerks. 

Rev.  A.  O.  Elliott,  Ph.D.,  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Nebraska  City,  and  Rev.  H.  S.  Morrison, 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Central  Dakota,  were 
received.  Rev.  Peter  Hirrell  was  received 
pending  the  reception  of  his  letter  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Nebraska  City.  Rev.  A.  M. 
McIntosh  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Pembina.  Newell  J.  Lowrie  was  received  un¬ 
der  care  of  Presbytery  and  recommended  for 
aid  from  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  pastoral  relation  of  Rev.  G.  D.  Hyden 
and  the  church  of  Atkinson  was  dissolved,  and 
a  call  from  the  Church  of  O'Neill  placed  in  his 
hands  was  accepted,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  installation  services  to  be  held 
May  1st,  at  8:oo  p.m. 

Rev.  Wm.  T.  i  mdley  was  elected  Stated 
Clerk. 

Presbytery  will  hold  an  adjourned  meeting 
at  Wayne  May  22nd  to  install  Rev.  Peter 
Birrell  pastor  of  tlie  Wayne  Church,  and  also 
to  e.xamine  and  ordain  licentiate  W.  J. 
Lowrie. 

The  Fall  meeting  of  Presbytery  will  be  held 
in  Madison  October  2nd. 

Wm.  T.  Findley,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Northumberland  met  in 
Berwick,  April  21st.  Rev.  Jesse  R.  Ziegler 
was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Lacka¬ 
wanna  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  Great  Island 
Church.  Rev.  Artemas  Dean  was  received 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Newark.  The  pastoral 
relations  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Martin  and  the  Orange¬ 
ville  and  Briar  Creek  Churches  were  dis¬ 
solved.  Also  of  Rev.  W.  I.  Stearns,  D.D., 
and  Mahoning  Church.  The  following  were 
dismissed :  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Stephens  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  New  Brunswick;  Rev.  M.  L.  Ross, 
D.D.,  to  Chester;  Rev.  J.  E.  Wright  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  North ;  Rev.  J.  W.  Martin  to  Lacka¬ 
wanna. 

Mr.  C.  V.  P.  Young  and  Mr.  Raymond  H. 
Wilson,  students  of  Princeton  cseminary,  were 
licensed.  M.  A.  P.  Mershon,  local  evangelist, 
was  ordained.  A  request  was  received  for 
the  organization  of  a  church  at  Benton.  A 
memorial  service  was  held  in  remembrance 
of  Presbyters  who  had  died  since  the  last 
meeting  of  Presbytery.  Rev.  Joseph  Stevens, 
D.D.,  Elders  J.  S.  Foresman,  Williamsport 
Third;  S.  M.  Foresman,  Washington,  John  A. 
Gundy,  Lewisburg;  F.  N.  Turner.  Blooms- 
burg;  John  T.  Bodine,  Renovo.  The  Fall 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Lewisburg. 

J.  D.  Cook. 

Presbytery  of  Steuben  met  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Church,  Hornellsville,  April  21st,  and 
was  opened  with  a  missionary  address  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Marshall,  D.D.,  Field  Secretary  of  the 
Foreign  Board,  who  has  been  making  a  three 
weeks  effective  canvass  of  the  Presbytery. 
Rev.  David  Cratt  was  elected  Moderator,  and 
Rev.  T.  F.  Archibald  clerk.  The  Presbytery 
undertakes  the  support  of  Frank  M.  Jessup, 
an  Auburn  student,  as  its  foreign  missionary. 
A  new  church  has  been  organized  at  Cen¬ 


terville.  Rev.  E.  J.  Lloyd  and  Rev.  E.  V. 
Gstrander  were  received  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Ot.-iego,  and  Rev.  .\lbcrt  Livermore  from 
Chemung  Presbytery.  Rev.  E.  D.  Clark  was 
dismissed  to  Bo.\  Butte  Presbytery,  and  Mr. 
I'.  A.  Crandall  to  North  Dakota.  Mr.  A. 
Deane  Jackman,  from  the  .Xtlanta  Church,  was 
received  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  as 
a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  ^  Arrangements 
were  made  for  the  installation  of  Messrs. 
Lloyd  and  Ostrander  by  commissions. 

The  Judicial  overtures  were  answered  in 
the  affirmative  with  an  exception  as  to  its 
clerk ;  that  changing  the  Directorv  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  ;  that  on  \'acancy  and  Supply  in  the  affirm¬ 
ative,  and  the  overture  reducing  the  represen¬ 
tation  to  Synod  in  the  affirmative. 

The  popular  service  Tuesday  evening  on  the 
“Enrichment  of  worship”  was  a  symposium 
led  by  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt,  and  continued  by 
Rev.  Daniel  McKay,  Rev.  T.  F.  Ardibald  and 
Rev.  A.  J.  Hutton,  D.D.  A  novel  feature 
was  the  singing  of  a  vested  boy  choir  of  28 
voices.  This  church  has  had  a  remarkable 
growth  and  is  a  marvel  of  activity  under  the 
direction  of  its  laborious  pastor.  Rev.  Fred 
E.  Walton.  The  meeting  was  delightful  and 
the  entertainment  royal.  The  next  meeting  is 
to  be  held  at  Addison.  S.  W.  P. 

Death 

Rev.  John  Hamilton  Ritchey,  D.D.,  for  many 
years  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Portage,  Wisconsin,  died  at  the  manse  in  Por¬ 
tage,  .April  12,  aged  62.  Dr.  Ritchey  preached 
with  his  usual  power  on  Sabbath  April  6, 
was  attacked  with  pneumonia  on  Tuesday  and 
died  on  Saturday  evening  following.  Dr. 
Ritchey  was  born  in  Ganges,  Ohio,  in  1840 
where  his  early  life  was  spent.  He  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Washington  and  Jefferson  College 
in  1865  and  from  Western  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  1868.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Richland  in  1867  and  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Winnebago  in  1869.  After 
preaching  in  Cambria  and  Portage,  Wis.,  at 
Quincy,  Alichigan,  Rockford,  Ill.  Canton,  Ohio, 
and  Independence,  Iowa,  in  1886  he  was  re¬ 
called  to  Portage  and  came  back  to  Wiscon¬ 
sin  to  give  his  people  the  best  years  of  his  life, 
to  gather  250  souls  into  the  church  and  to 
erect  a  large  and  beautiful  house  of  worship, 
which  remains  a  monument  of  his  faithful  and 
self  sacrificing  labors.  Dr.  Ritchey  was  a 
servant  of  God  of  unusual  talent  and  warm 
heart.  Fie  was  devoted  to  the  work  and  was 
active  in  the  church  presbytery  and  Synod. 
He  was  ready  to  help  in  public  interest  and 
for  many  years  was  one  of  the  presiding  offi¬ 
cers  of  Milwaukee  Downer  College.  He  is 
held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  large 
circle  of  those  who  knew  him.  His  funeral 
was  on  April  15  in  the  new  church.  Rev.  B. 
Bigler  of  Madison  conducted  the  simple  ser¬ 
vice  assisted  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Thomas,  D.D. 
T.  S.  Johnson,  W.  D.  Brown  and  W.  J.  Turner 
and  “devout  men  carried  him  to  his  burial’’ 
in  Silver  Lake  Cemetery. 


Why  is  ROYAL 

Baking  Powder  bet¬ 
ter  tKa^n  a.ny  otKer  ? 

Because  in  its  mammoth  works  a 
corps  of  chemical  experts  is  con¬ 
stantly  employed  to  test  every  ingre¬ 
dient  and  supervise  every  process  of 
manufacture  to  insure  a  product  ab¬ 
solutely  pure,  wholesome  and  perfect 
in  every  respect. 

The  most  wholesome  food  and 
the  most  digestible  food  are  made 
with  Royal  Baking  Powder. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO..  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

When  V  acation  t  ime  Conies 
the  Lackawanna  Railroad  can  help  you 
in  choosincf  a  resort.  Its  Summer  Rook 
will  tell  you  where  to  go,  how  to  go, 
and  cost  of  hoard.  Send  five  cents  in 
stamjis.  to  cover  cost  of  postage,  to  T. 

W.  Lee.  (leneral  Passenger  .Agent,  Lack- 
awanim  Railroad,  New  York  City. 

IF  YOU  HAVE 

when  drugs  and  doctors  fail  to  cure  you.  write  to  me,  and 
I  will  tend  you  free  a  trial  package  of  a  simple  remedy, 
which  cured  me  and  thousands  of  others,  among  them 
cases  of  over  50  years  standing.  This  is  no  humbug  or 
deception,  but  an  honest  remedy,  which  enabled  many  a 
person  to  abandon  crutch  and  cane.  Address  ; 

JOHN  A.  SMITH, 

4229  Oermania  Bldg.,  Mllwaukee.Wla. 


I'he  Governmeil  Printing-Office  in  Paris  is 
engaged  in  the  production  of  a  work  that  will 
he  a  masterpiece  of  the  printer’s  art — namely, 
"L’Histoire  de  rimprimerie  en  France,”  intend¬ 
ed  as  a  present  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
Copies  are  to  he  sent  also  to  the  King  of  Por¬ 
tugal  and  to  the  King  of  Belgium,  both  of 
whom  have  for  years  been  in  close  relations 
with  tlic  Imprimcric"  Rationale. 


YOUR  ADVERTISEMENT 

placed  here  would  be  read  by 
thousands  of  the  best  families. 


iS  tmDrftAiCrHOHBW  EVEWATf-Rj 


Impure  Baking  Powder  Seized. 

The  New  York  papers  report  that  the  Health 
Department  of  that  city  has  seized  as  danger¬ 
ous  to  health  nearly  two  tons  of  cheap  mix¬ 
tures  sold  for  baking  powder,  and  dumped 
them  into  the  offal  scow  to  be  destroyed. 
More  of  the  powder  was  found  in  a  Sixth 
avenue  department  store.  The  report  of  the 
analysis  of  the  Health  Department  stated  that 
it  was  “an  alum  baking  powder"  containing 
alum  and  pulverized  rock. 

The  different  health  authorities  seem  to  have 
different  ways  of  repressing  the  sale  of  bad 
baking  powders.  In  England  they  have  prose¬ 
cuted  the  grocers  under  the  general  law  and 
broken  up  the  traffic.  In  Missouri  the  sale  of 
alum  baking  powder  is  actually  prohibited  by 
law.  In  New  York  they  seize  the  unwhole¬ 
some  stuff  and  cast  it  into  the  river,  without 
any  discussion.  The  latter  way  is  certainly 
effective. 

The  alum  baking  powders  arc  usually  offered 
at  a  low  price,  ten  to  twenty  cents  a  pound, 
or  with  some  prize,  as  a  temptation  to  the 
housewife. 

Consumers  can  protect  themselves  by  buying 


only  high-grade  baking  powder  of  established 
name  and  reputation.  Do  not  be  tempted  by 
the  grocer  to  take  something  else  “just  as 
good"  or  “our  own  brand.”  for  the  trials  show 
that  the  grocer  himself  is  often  deceived  by  un- 
scrui)ulous  makers  and  is  selling  an  alum  pow¬ 
der  without  knowing  it. 

There  are  several  good  powders  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  ;  let  the  housekeeper  insist  on  having  what 
she  knows  is  right,  and  not  be  induced  to  risk 
the  life  of  the  family  for  au  imaginary  saving 
of  a  few  cents. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  SUM- 
MER  EXCURSION  TICKETS. 

On  May  i,  1902,  the  regular  Summer  excur¬ 
sion  tickets  via  all-rail  routes  to  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Summer  resorts  cast  of  Pittsburg  and 
Ruffab'  will  be  placed  on  sale  at  ticket  olficcs 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Comnany. 

These  tickets  will  bear  the  usual  Summer 
c.xcursion  limit  of  October  31.  1902. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Summer  Excur¬ 
sion  Route  Book  for  1902  will  be  issued,  as 
heretofore,  on  June  i. 


T 


Broadway  and  63d  St 


Furnished  in  a. 
beautiful  and 
Home'ike  Man- 


Exclusive 

Modern 


Its  beautiful  and 
Homelike  appoint¬ 
ments  and  splen¬ 
did  location 


Noted  for  the  Per¬ 
fection  of  its  Cui¬ 
sine  and  Ser'bice 


Travelers  arriving  by  any  of  the  Ferries,  Ocean  steamers,  or  Fall  River  Boats,  can  take  the  9th 
Avenue  Elevated  Railway  to  59th  Street  from  which  the  Hotel  Empire  is  only  one  minute’s  walk. 

From  Grand  Central  Station  take  cars  marked  Broadway  and  7th  Avenue.J*  Seven  minutes  to 
Empire.  Within  ten  minutes  of  amusement  and  shopping  centres.  All  cars  pass  the  Empire. 
Send  postal  for  descriptive  booklets.  W.  JOHNSON  QUINN,  Prop. 

The  Hotel  nearest  the  Church  where  the  General  Assembly  will  be  held 
to  which  delegates  have  been  assigned^*  ^  ^  jX 


430,000 

“Chiircli  Hymns  and  Gospel  Songs’’^ 

have  been  NOld.  | 

The  leading  Hymn  book  for  Prayer  Meetings.  Young 
People’s  Societies,  Sunday  Evening  Services,  Sabbath 
Schools,  etc.  Contains  367  choice  standard  hymns,  best  , 
Sacred  Songs,  favorite  Oospel  Hymns.  | 

Firmly  bound  $25  per  100.  Sample,  postpaid,  20  cts.  ■ 
THE  BIQLOW  &  MAIN  CO.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

nublifluri  of  (<*  Jtoorfr  Sniffy  “  //yisw.” 

CHURCH  IrGANS^' 

of  small  cost  economically 
and  inj'oniously  devised  for  ! 

VILLAGE  CHURCHES 

ORGANS  ol  all  sizes,  Latest  Improvements 

UScTIMOC  Pn  BOSTOS-NEW  YORK  I 

nAMINbi  UU.,  phil'a-chicago  I 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Kendal  Green,  Mass.  ' 


^The  Only  Authorixed  1 

s  life:  of  \ 

fTALMAGEl 

{Edited  byDr.Talmage's  Editorial  Associates  e 

lntr«Hliirtioti  ()>'  hi.t  Sou  / 

Rev.  Frank  DeVV'itt  Talmage,  D.D.  < 

'  •'omtniKHiiiu  :  C 
freiglit|>uiil;ereilit  ^ 

'  «Tie<>  uniiecesHur.v.  < 

t u jier  iliiyeiiw-  y 

uiiiit  “ThcOut.vJ 
.Vuthorileil  I.ifc"  tiiiil  will  liii  ve  no  ol  lier.  » 
outlil  fret'  for  1  ."i  cenls  to  cover  postiige.  J 
Order  oiittit  to-d.-i.v.  .tiMress,  C 

TIIK.IOIIN  C  WINSTttN  CO.  S 
7  IN  .%reli  St  reel,  l■lllln)lel|•llln,  ^ 

>  orillll  lleiirliorn  MIreet,  (  lileaan.  C 

■s,' 

LIFE  OF  TALMAGE  ...  I. 

I.ariie.  Fully  illustrated  w  prices  ITe^t  terms. 

I'reitrlit  paid.  1  re<lii  jxiven.  Outfit  free  Apenis  wanted. 
V  W  /lK(iLKU  &  CO  ,  '^15  l.ocUHt  St  .  Pliila  ,  Pa. 


PARKER’S  i 

HAIR  BALSAM 

ClOAo»ef  and  bfatitiUcs  the  hfilr.  I 
Promote!  a  luxuriant  growth.  I 
Never  Fails  to  Bestore  Gray  I 
Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color,  a 
Cure!  icalp  diKeasrii  5^  hair  talliui{.  i 
g'>o.and$l.nOat  Dnr-.iit!  ] 


Libby’s 

^  The  sudden  suppers  Ibst  one  vtats  to  ^ 
B  prepare  at  night  have  an  added  pleasnra  ■ 
H  when  one  can  draw  upon  the  appetizing  ^ 
*  and  dainty  things  found  only  in  Lihbv  " 
^  keyopening  cans.  H 

■  Libby’s  Atlas  of  the  World,  with  S2  new  H 

■  Atlas-sent  any  where  for  fire 2<ent  stamn.  m 
to^Eat*’*’  free°^’  ® 

*  Libby, McNeill* Libby. Chicago  ? 

THE  OLD  ENGLISH 

F  AMILY  MEDICINE 

OVER  70  YEARS' REPUTATION. 


ORISON’S 

.HiKiPlLLS. 


Umurpassed  for  all  LIVER  and 
BILIOUS  complaints;  quickest  rem¬ 
edy  for  FEVER  and  Rheumatism  ; 
ensures  SLEEP;  absolutely  no 
OANQER  of  COLD  so  common  with  J 
Mercury  and  other  drug:s;  SAFE  I 
and  EFFICIENT  in  all  climates.  I 

THE  BRITISH  COLLEGE  OF  HEALTH. 
33  Euston  Road,  King's  Cross,  LONDON,  j 
E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agei.ts,  I 
NEW  YORK.  And  Druggists  Everywhere.  I 


HOOPING-COUGH 

CROUP. 

Roch*s  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Cure  without  In¬ 
ternal  medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Edward  &  Soi^  Queen 
Victoria  St.,  London,  England.  Wholesale  of  E.  Fougera 
A  Oo.,  30  North  William  St.  N  Y. 

A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

!  I  have  bcriies,  grapes  and  peaches  a  year  old,  fresh  as 
when  picked.  I  used  the  Calitornia  Cold  Process.  Do  net 
l*eat  or  seal  the  fruit,  just  put  it  up  cold;  keeps  perfectly 
fresh  and  co^ts  almost  noil’ina ;  can  put  up  a  bushel  in  ten 
minutes  Last  year  I  sold  directions  to  over  iro  famdies 
in  one  week;  anyone  will  pay  a  dollar  for  directions  when 
they  see  the  beautiful  samples  of  fruit.  As  there  are  many 
pen'ple  poor  like  myself.  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  give  my 
e.xperienre  to  such,  and  feel  cor  fident  anyone  can  make  one 
1  or  two  hundred  dollars  round  home  in  a  few  days.  I  will 
I  mail  sampic  ot  fruit  and  full  di'cctions  to  any  of  your 
'  readers  for  nineteen  (19)  two  cent  stamps.which  is  only  the 
actual  cost  of  the  samples,  postage,  etc. 

j  FRANCIS  CASEY. 

I  St  Louis,  Mo 


r 


CBBST  VIEW  SANATORirSf 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation  ;  home 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK.  M.D. 


CHURCH  BELLS  and  PEALS 

Best  STiperioT  Copper  ant!  Tir».  (Jet  onr  pri-o. 

MeSHANE  BELLFOUNORY,BuUlmore.fC'.rt. 

JIENEELY  BELL  COMPANY 

Clinton  H.  Meneely.  Cen’l  Manager 

TROT,  N.  T.  and  XEU'  YORK  CITY 

MANUFACTURER  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


P 


KOCELAHD  CEMETERY 

IERMONT-ON-THE-UUDSt)N.  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  R.  R.,  Chambers  and  23d  St.  Ferries. 


EnORIALS  for 

CHURCH  AND  CErtETERY 

Special  Designs.  Work  delivered  in  any  part 
of  the  U.  8.  J.  &  R.  LAMB, 

_ SQ  Carmine  St.,  New  York 


HOME 


iNSURimcE  coMPimy  of  rew  fork 


Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

Hintty-aeventh  Semi-Annual  Statement,Jan„  1902 


SHBCHABT  OF  ASSETS. 

Market  Value 

OMh  in  Banks . $743, gl7  OJ 

RmI  Estate .  1,983,892  00 

United  States  Bonds  ....  9,072,000  00 
State  and  City  Bonds  .  .  .  .  1,114,000  00 

Railroad  Bonds .  1,371,840  OO 

Water  and  Gas  Bonds  ....  148,920  OO 
Railroad  A  Gas  Stocks  .  .  .  9,782,280  Ot 

Bank  A  Tmst  Co.  Stocks  .  .  .  499,780  OO 


Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  let  lien  on 

Real  Estate  ....  128,780  OO 

Premiums  nnoollected  and  In  hands  of 

Agents .  771,087  02 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  Jan’y, 

IMS .  88,998  04 


$18,288,899  73 

UABIUTIES. 


riMh  capital . $8,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  .  .  .  8,090,977  00 

Reserve  forUnpaldLoseesand  Claims  I. SSS, 849  88 

Net  Surplus  .....  8,909,342  *  8 


$18,288,899  73 

Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders  .  $8,909,842  88 
JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  President. 
ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  Vice-President. 

AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS, 

W.  H.  CHENEY,  f  Secretaries. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  j 

E.  H.  A.  CORREA.  VAss’t  Secretaries. 

FREDERIC  O.  BUSWELL  t 


QUfornia 

and  return 

»50^ 

Ticket.s  sold  from  Chicago,  April 
20  to  27  inclusive,  corresponding 
rates  from  other  points  good  on 

The  New  Overland  Limited 

Electric  lighted,  leaves  Chicago 
8:00  p.  m.,  dail)'. 

CHICAGO  &  NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION  PACIFIC  AND 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAYS 

T/tc  Best  oJ  Ei'crything 

ALL  AGENTS  SELL  TICKETS  BY  THIS 
ROUTE 


**  AMERICANS 

SUMMER 

RESORTS^* 

This  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
publications  of  its  kind,  and  will 
assist  those  who  are  wondering  where 
they  will  go  to  spend  their  vacation 
this  summer. 

It  contains  a  valuable  map,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  much  interesting  information 
regarding  re.sorts  on  or  reached  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


A  ropy  will  be  pent  free,  pogtpaid,  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  on  receipt  of  a  two-rent  stamp.  l>y  George 
n.  Daniels,  General  I’assenger  Agent,  New 
York  (Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York. 


</»  RISC’S  CURE  FOR 


1 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good.  Use 
In  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


u 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

THE  BOARDS 

Missions,  ...  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Yori:. 


Home  Missions, 
Foreign  Missions, 
Church  Erection, 
Education, 
Publications  and  S 
Ministerial  Relief, 
Freedmen, 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


1319  Walnut  St.,  Phlla. 


-  516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
•  W  Moniauk  Block,  Chicago 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTIRG  THE  GOSPE  - 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  TORE 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.")  Chartered  In  1819. 
Supports  Mlntsteis  and  Missionaries.  Its  Marine's'  Church 
46  Catherine  St.,  and  KeatUng  Room  and  dally  religion: 
services  in  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  138  Cnarlton  St., 
near  Hudson  River,  are  lai-gely  attended  by  sailors  of  many 
nationalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  1% 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wh.  H.  H.  Mooue,  President. 

Theophilub  a.  Brouwek,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION 
Morris  E.  Jesup,  President 

organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre. 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  cun  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work 
a'ltdes.  2468  new  schools  started  In  19UI;  also  105  frontier 
churches  from  schools  previously  established.  78  years  of 
prosperity.  Aid  and  share  the  blessing.  $25.00  starts  a  new 
school,  furnishing  helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700 
supports  a  missionary  one  year.  You  can  have  letters 
direct  from  missionary  you  aid.  Send  coot  ibutlonsto 
E.  P.  BANchoft,  Dis.  Secretary, 

138  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN'S  FRIEND  SOCIETY 
76  Wall  Street,  Hew  York 

Incorporaterl  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
seamen  ;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  lead¬ 
ing  seaports  of  the  world  ;  provides  a  Sallor'sTIome  In  New 
York;  puts  II  iraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the 
Port  of  New  York;  publishes  the  Sailor's  Magazine,  the 
Seamin's  Friend  and  the  Life  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  A. 
Studuahi),  Prea;  W.  C.  Stuboeb,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  O, 
Stitt,  D  D.,  Secretary. 


ABIERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

Organized  1825.  Incorporated  1841.  Publishes  and  circu¬ 
lates  evangelical  Christian  literature  in  153  languages  cr 
dialects.  By  Its  Oolportage,  Grants  to  Sabbath-schools. 
Missionaries,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and  educational 
and  humane  Institutions,  and  by  Its  literature  created  and 
Issued  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  It  reaches  vast  num¬ 
bers  Its  Spanish  publications  and  Immigrant  and  Mor¬ 
mon  work  meet  urgent  neeels.  The  Society  Is  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  donations  and  legacies  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeals.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer,  IM 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

ISS  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  un¬ 
able  to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are 
cleansed,  clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be 
provided  for  elsewhere.  Many  respectable  men  and 
women  to-day  are  what  they  are  because  of  the  House  of 
Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its 
school,  and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.  M.;  Sunday-school, 
2to3P.M  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  a.m  ,  and  12.40  to  3  P..M. 
except  Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.,M.  Vlsi 
'ors  welcome  at  all  times.  Mokbis  K.  Jebup,  Pres  ;  F.  F. 
Camp,  Treas.;  Abchibald  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F. 
BaBNABU,  Supt. 

^  For  Over  Sixty  Years. 

Mbs.  Winslow's  Sootbino  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
sixtv  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teetning  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “  Mrs. 
Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  "  and  take  no  other  kind. 


THE  RATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  AND  PUB- 
UCATIOH  HOUSE, 

3  and  S  West  I8tk  Street,  Hew  York  City. 

Temperance  Periodicals. 

1)  THE  NATIONAL  ADVOCATE,  a  16-page  monthly, 
devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  throughout 
the  country.  Per  year  -  .  .  .  .  $1,00 

,2)  THE  YOUTH’S  TEMPERANPEBANNER,  an  Illus¬ 
trated  4-page  monthly,  25  cents  per  year.  Semi¬ 
monthly,  per  j  ear .  .40 

31  THE  Water-lily  a  small  illustrated  page 

monthly  for  very  little  folks.  Per  year  -  .10 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  papers 
We  have  2100  TEMPERANl  E  PUBLICATIONS:  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Tracts,  Leaflets.  Periodicals,  Songsters,  ete., 
covering  every  possible  phase  of  the  Temperance  question, 
and  helpful  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOB  A  CATALOGUE 


Homes  in  ihe  West. 

Now  until  April  30th  tickets  can  be 
purchased,  via  Nickel  Plate  Road,  at  ex¬ 
tremely  low  rates,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
seeking  new  homes  in  the  West,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Da¬ 
kota,  Arizona,  etc.  Get  full  information 
from  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P.  -4gent,  385 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Summar  in  Switzerland 

Holiday  instruction  lor  boys  in  the  Juras  overlooking 
Lake  Geneva.  Frequent  outings.  Careful  supervision 
in  the  household  of  a  French  pastor  who  is  an  experienced 
teacher.  Address,  d’Aubigne,  care  of  Evangelist. 


H  01  Overlooking  the  Hud- 

P  _ son,  an  hour’s  ride  from 

*  ^  New  York— a  fine  mod¬ 

ern  homestead  with  thirty-two  acres  of  land, 
in  an  attractive  residential  neighborhood, beau¬ 
tiful  view  from  wide  piazzas — broad  lawn — 
good  outbuildings,  stable,  coachman’s  cottage, 
etc. — running  water  in  house — electric  cars 
pass  entrance.  Inquire  of  L.  B.  Carhart,  U.  S. 
Appraiser's  Office,  N.  Y.  City. 


■  ■■■  ■  ■  n  ■  with  instruction  and 

WiniGr  in  PnriS  cbapemnage  Young 

■  ■■■  ■  iw  gjrij  received  in  the 
family  of  the  senior  pastor  at  Neuilly.  Mme.  D.  is  the 
daughter  of  a  well-known  church  historian.  Address, 
d’Aubign^,  care  of  Evangelist. 


summer  or 

■"  I  w  I  longer,  bouse  furnish¬ 

ed  or  unfurnished,  the  same  property,  as  above. 


Educated  men  of  business  ability.  Teach- 
IfQllIwII  ers  or  professional  men  preferred.  Week¬ 
ly  salarv  or  guarantee  paid.  Give  age,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  Dodd,  Head  &  Company,  New  York. 


1 


BUY  YOUR  BOOKS 


THROUGH 


THE  EVANGELIST 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Publishers  we  offer  to  our  Subscribers  the  following 


latest  Books  at  special  prices,  postpaid 

Publish-  Our 
ers' Price  Price 

The  Baling  Passion,  Henky  Van¬ 
dyke . Sil.50  §1.20 

The  Cavalier,  G.  \V.  Gable .  1.50  1.20 

The  Man  from  Glengarry,  Ralph 

Connor .  1.50  1.20 

Blach  Bock,  Ralph  Connor .  1.25  1.00 

Sky  Pilot,  Ralph  Connor .  1.25  1.00 

Amos  Jadd,  John  A.  Mitchell..  1.50  1.20 
Papa  Bouchard,  Molly  Elliot 

Seawell . 1.25  1.00 

Oliver  Cromwell,  Theodore 

Roosevelt . 2.00  1.60 

Hans  Brinker,  New  Amsterdam 

Edition,  Mary  Mapes  Dodoe.  .  1.50  1.20 
The  Making  of  Jane,  Sarah  Barn¬ 
well  Elliott .  1  50  1.20 

Winsome  Womanhood,  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Sangster .  1.25  1.00 

The  Bight  of  Way.  Gilbert  Parker  1.50  1. 20 
The  Portion  of  Labor.  Mary  E.  Wil¬ 
kins .  1.50  1.20 

Babs  theIm|>ossible,  Sarah  Grand  1.50  1.20 

Deborah,  James  M.  Ludlow .  1  50  1.20 

Circumslance.Dr.S.  Weir  Mitchell  1.50  1.20 
The  Helmet  of  Navarre,  Bertha 

Runkle .  1.50  1.20 

Mistress  Joy, .  1.50  1.20 

The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly,  by 

Ernest  Seton-Thompson . 1.50  1.20 


Publish-  Our 
ers’Price  Price 

Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch, 

by  Alice  C.  Hegan .  1.00  .80 

David  Hariim,  E.  N.  Westcott.  ...  1.50  1  20 
A  bailor’s  Log,  Robley  D.  Evans.  2.00  1  60 

Eternal  City,  Hall  Caine .  1.50  1  20 

Kate  Buunett,  Frank  R  Stockton.  1.50  1  2o 

Kim,  Rudy ARD  Kipling .  1.50  1.20 

The  Octopus,  Frank  Norris .  1.50  1.20 

The  Gentleman  from  Indiana, 

Booth  Tarkinoton . 1.50  1,20 

The  Master  Christian,  Marie  Co¬ 
relli .  1.50  1.20 

Stringtown  on  the  Pike,  John 

Uriu  Lloy'D .  1.50  1.20 

Resurrection,  Count  Tolstoi .  1.50  1.20 

Janice  Meredith,  Paul  Leicester 

Ford . 1.50  1.20 

To  Have  and  to  ii  dd,  Mary  Johns¬ 
ton .  1.50  1.20 

Audrey,  (Just  Published)  Mary 

Johnston . 1.50  1.20 

The  End  of  an  Era,  John  S.  Wise.  .  2.00  1.60 
The  Tory  Lover,  Sarah  Orne 

Jewett .  1.50  1.20 

If  I  W'ere  King,  Justin  Huntley 

McCarthy .  1.50  1.20 

In  the  Fog,  Richard  Harding 

Davis .  1.50  1.20 


ConipleteSets  of  SHAKESPEARE, DICKENS,  SC0TT,THACKERAY,8TEYENS0N.KIPLING,etc. 

Hl'MN  HOOKS  supplied  for  Churches  and  Sunday  Schools,  It  ^vill  pay  you  to  get 
our  prices  and  write  us  for  samples. 

Lowest  Estimates  also  furnished  for  Sunday  School  and  Reading-Boom  Libraries. 

FOR  BOOKS  NOT  ON  THIS  LIST  WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION.  ^ 
Address  “BOOK  DEPARTMENT,”  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

i  ■  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Going  to  Europe  this  Summer? 


May  Party  to  Europe 

UNDFR  PF.RSONA1  ESCORT 
Spending  Coronation  Week  in  London 


(tihra'tur,  Italy,  Austria,  (icriiiniiy,  th«'  Hliiiif, 
h  riiiirt'  iiiiii  mill. 


tf iliraltar,  NapU-.a.  Mt  Visuviiis,  roiiipell,  Sor- 
F'-iHo,  (  apri,  till'  iriar\ floii'i  Hliii'  <iri>tti>,  l'oiiu>, 
h'ltH'fllc*'.  hnlu^Ita,  \'fli  iff,  till'  I’usa, 

Vifiiii.i,  rnii.'iii',  Dn-altii,  liir.iii.  I’ottiKlaiii, 
t '(ilimiic,  till'  iiliillf.  Mil  Ji'Iiif,  llrlilrllii'i'^;,  Hailili 
Itiul  'Il,  till'  mark  hlirr-I.  Itulr  l.llll'I'lli',  l.akr  of 
till'  Knur  t'uiiloiii.  I'urii,  Vi  r-'.i lili Itrii'liioii, 
I.0111I011,  Souiliamploii,  ami  Aiiii-rii  au  I.iiu'  twin- 
Biin  iv  htrainiT  bark  to  Nfw  Yoik.  Tl.i-  party 
will  bn  ai'i'iinipauli'il  by  oiii' of  our  brat  1  Uri  i'tors. 

Iitavitu;  Ni'W  York  Satunlay,  Maylkl,  1902. 

Hy  Nortb  loriiian  l,!oyil  t witi-arri'w  t-xiiri'i-s 
Straini  r  "  Kai-rnn  .Maria  Tbin  ni  "  (k.2>'tt  toil"", 
oiin  of  till"  fitalrst,  iiiO'l  popu  la  r  a  ml  roiiiforlablt* 
atuaiiifra  on  tlit>  .Vllaiilir. 

Cost  of  63  D»ys'  Trip.  First  cIjss  Throughout 

$550 


PARTIES  to  EUROPE 

May  ij  and  June  14.  U)02 

Hy  North  licrinau  I.loyii  atraiiii  ra  "Travi""  ami 
"l.iiliii  '  ilinrt  to  (iiliraltar  ami  Naiilrs.  rnturn- 
iiil,'  by  Wliitr  .istar  l.iiir  from  lovi  rpmil. 

The  "  C"  Party  being  in  London 
Coronation  Week 

Vi-iitiMi.'  liibra'tar.  Naplra,  I'ompi  ii.  Homo.  Flor- 
i-m  i',  Vi  nil  r.  Vriiuia,  Milan,  (  oimi,  tbr  ."-t  tiotli- 
aril.  I.uririii',  Ha  If,  t  b  nu  a'b  tbr  Hliuk  horrst.  to 
llriiiflbi  ra'  .Ma>i  iii'f.  tbr  Hbim  .  f'oloniif,  liriiKS- 
f!s,  I’ari-,  l.omioii  (UimSor,  n.vtonl,  l.iamiiin- 
tom,  M  rat  fill'll  on  .A  son.  a  luvi  ly  i  oaib  im;  trip  to 
AiiUf  llatbaMay'rt  f'littapf  anil  \\  a  rw  irk  (  list  If , 
I  lifsti  r.  l,i\ i  rpiiol,  ami  m-w  Wbitf  .“'tar  l,ini> 
sti  aiiif  rs  •'  i  U  fanir,''  "  .Maji-stir,  ’  or  “Ti  utonic,’' 
s  ia  i,iUfi  iistow  n  to  NfW  \ork. 

Cost  of  ii.4  D»ys'  Trip,  Fir>t'Cl«ss  Throughout 

$450 

N  H  Kirst  f  lass  railroail  travi  l  In  Kuroiu'  is 
aimilar  to  ourjparliir  l  aran  ommiiilation  at  bomn. 

•\  tint'  .sum  mi  r  Varat  ion  Tour  of  3a  day  a  is  al-a) 
otfi  riil  for  $i0o.  or  4'iilaya,  a-ivinn  morr  timt- in 
.si'otlaml.  I.iimliiii  and  I'aria,  for  $jao. 

For  part  irulaiH  a  ml  I'roKiammfa  of  any  of  the 
al«i\f  Iripa  aiiply  to 

Huaiiifsa  Mamiirnr  ,Y  K.  /'.’rorfyiriaf, 
Hirt  Fifth  .Wfiiut",  Nfw  York. 


I  First  Vacation 
!  Excursion 

of  the  Fine  neu 
Tuin  Screic 
Express  Steamer 
1  Columbia  ” 


'  VfMar-S't,''aifl8' 


Leasing  Nfw  York  Satur¬ 
day.  Junt  jS,  1902  :: 

A  Dcltghtful  Tour 
Fy  Water,  Katl  and 
Carnage 


Viaitinu  filusirow,  KdintiurKb,  Mflrosc  .■Mibry,  Alitmtaford.  Ibirbam,  York,  I’etf rtioro,  T.ondon,  Iiovi  r, 
Ontend  HruKSfla,  I’aria,  VnraaillfS  f  ailaia,  iKivi't,  t  untfrliury,  l,ondon,  Wind'ior.  Oxford,  Stratford- 
on-Avon;  roarhinu  trip  tbrouitb  tbo  lovi-lifat  part  of  FiDKiand  to  Ann#  Hathaway’s  (.'ottaita  and 
Warwlrk  (’astlf,  Cht-atfr,  (ilaaijow,  (Engliah  I.rftkfH,  Dublin,  Halfant,  Oiant’s  (’auseway  and  London. 

darryl.  _  _ 

Cost  of  38  Days'  Trip,  only  $200 

Forty-five  daye.  ftlvlnif  more  time  In  Scotland,  Iiondon  and  Parle,  $280,  with  an  Annex  Trip  of 
7  days  to  the  Rhine  and  Switzerland  at  $70;  a  Second  Annex  Trip  of  U  daya  th rough  Italy,  at  $110 
additional.  All  neceaeary  eipenaea  Included  Tlcketa  to  return  gooil  for  one  year 

Croeelng  the  Englieh  (’hannel  by  best  service  In  both  directions  (outward  via  Dover  and  Ostend, 
and  hoinewartl  via  Dover  and  Callals),  the  most  popular  Short  Sea  Route,  with  flneBtchaunel  steamers. 


I  “One  of  these  Days" 

u-La.i-  ••  \1-;VI-:P  ’•  !:u’  "me  :'Pr'v 

i..r  l.ik-  l:i-u  like  i--  "  N' ’\N’  " 

Noimj;  .iii.i  iiiMiiML'lc.  iv-ipoiiLMiwiu  rn.pv  Lc 


riie  Prudential 

Insurance  Company 
of  America  w 

L'Mil-.N.  11"^"  fm 

» III  out  this  shr  anil  sfitil  ■ 


MTiTa  IIMI 


1200  Waists 


Scotch  Flannel 


$2. .SO  FormerlN  JO.^O  to  5'<'.h0  ca«.h 

•n-.-si.  ivisha'ilf. 

j, m  thner 

Ml'thi-  U-a.H.itr  o.l.Ts  art  n-prcsenU-.l  in  j.l.un  un-l  fan.  >  ^v..ven  >tn,.r-a  an.  pian  >, 

,t,  afuP  laruf  assortment  of  Washable  1 -ress 

Wo  iKo  .-tier  at  about  ba  p  •  ■  j- i,„ieu  aiul  Cotum  SkirlniKs  ami 

s-ai...  . . . 

an.l  l.ineli  llali'les. 

Mai!  ihdff^  li,i:,'  attiuti,»i 

.lames  McCulcheon  &  Company 

■‘  The  lane.i  St., re.  '  14  W.  Twcnti -Ihinl  S:..  Ngii  York 


